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Praying The Psalms! 


BALTHAZAR FISCHER 


T is an all important question for us priests, how one is to pray 

the psalms. According to the will of Holy Church, the Psalter is 

to be our daily prayer-book from the morning of our ordination 
to the Subdiaconate until the day of our death and it is certainly 
no idle question, whether we are successful or not in fulfilling this 
daily spiritual task which we have received. Our own spiritual 
destiny and the spiritual welfare of those entrusted to our care 
depends to a great degree upon it.1a 

In the course of a single lecture it is impossible to go into all the 
details of the widely ramified problem of Christian psalm-praying; 
however, perhaps we can clarify a few fundamental points. In my 
talk I wish to present first a fundamental presupposition for praying 
the psalms rightly, and secondly to describe four fundamental 
attitudes which should govern our praying of the psalms. 


A fundamental presupposition 


The fundamental presupposition is that we must pray the 
psalms in the sense of their Christian fulfilment. It is amazing—and 
another proof of Cardinal Newman’s greatness—with what clear- 
sightedness he as a young Anglican minister already grasped and 
sketched this problem. He says in the Sermon entitled ‘Condition 
of the Members of the Christian Empire” (Sermons on Subjects of 
the Day): 


The very circumstance that Christians use the Psalter proves 
that they consider that it has a meaning over and above that 
Jewish meaning which lies on the surface of it. And when we 
consider how intimately it has been received into the Christian 
Church, how it is made the form of so great a portion of our 
devotions, how it enters into almost all our services, equally 
with the Lord’s prayer—nay, it may be said, even more than 
the Lord’s prayer, because of its greater length and variety— 
it cannot be supposed that this Christian meaning contained in 


1. A lecture delivered in St. Patrick’s College. Maynooth. Portion of 
this lecture was published in woRSHIP and is reprinted here by courtesy 
of the Editor. 

(1a) Cf. the letter of the Congregation for Seminaries about clerical education 
and the recitation of the Divine Office of the year 1945: A. Bugnini, Documenta 
Pontificia ad instaurationem liturgicam pertinentia, Romae 1953, Nr. 35. 
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it is but occasional or faint; it must run through it; it must be 
strong, definite and real; else why should Christian turn aside 
to use Jewish forms?2 


We can satisfy this postulate of Newman when we return to the 
spirituality of the early Church and of the Middle Ages in praying 
the psalms. The people of these ages were not content to find one 
or another Messianic passage in the Psalter. They gave a Christo- 
logical meaning to the entire Psalter and looked upon it as a great 
Christian prayerbook. 

They had two ways of finding this Christological meaning in the 
Psalter. Sometimes they saw Christ as the one who prayed the 
psalms, the Just One par excellence, and so they joined Him in 
praying to the Father: Psalmus vox Ecclesiae cum Christo ad 
Patrem. This was the way that St. Augustine loved so much.3 The 
other way was not to look upon Christ as the one who prays the 
psalms but as the God of the psalms and so address them directly 
to Him: Psalmus vox Ecclesiae ad Christum. This was the way 
which St. Benedict seems to have preferred* and a way which was 
also known to St. Augustine> and his predecessors in the Christian 
interpretation of the psalms as far back as the second century.6 

It is true that the Fathers and in a greater degree the commenta- 
tors on the psalms in the Middle Ages sometimes got themselves 
involved in childlike and often enough childish allegorical word- 
plays in applying these principles in detail. This makes their com- 
mentaries somewhat time-bound or dated so that they no longer 
appeal to our present day taste. However, that should not close 
our eyes to the fact that the principles as such are whole for all 
times because they go back to the New Testament. The Sacred 
Writers of the New Testament saw in Christ the Just One par 
excellence and they often understood the Kyrios-statements of 
the Old Testament and of the psalms as referring to the Kyrios 
Jesus Christ. 

One who is bold enough to use these two principles in praying 
the psalms with the assurance of having a venerable thousand-year 


(2) J. H. Card. Newman: Sermons on Subjects of the Day, London 1885, 
6f. 


(3) Cf. M. Pontet: L’Exégése de St. Augustin Prédicateur, Lyon 1944, 
387-418. 

(4) Cf. Balth. Fischer: Psalmenfrémmigkeit der Regula St. Benedicti’”’: 
LITURGIE UND MONCHTUM. Laacher Hefte 4 (1949) 22-35; 5 (1950) 64-79. 

(5) Cf. e.g. Enarr. in Ps 22:1 (PL 36, 182). 

(6) Cf. Balth. Fischer, “Christ in the Psalms’: THEOLOGY DIGEST 1 (1953) 
53-57. 
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tradition behind him, one who prays the psalms with Christ to the 
Father and especially one who goes the simpler way of directing 
them immediately to Christ will have the consoling experience that 
all at once the whole Psalter—in the words of Cardinal Newman 
from the sermon quoted above—begins to “breathe Christ’. 


Four fundamental attitudes 


But the fulfilment of this fundamental presupposition does not 
suffice. There are certain fundamental attitudes without which a 
fruitful praying of the psalms is impossible. I would like to 
mention four: — 

(1) We must sing the psalms in the spirit of tranquillity. 
(2) We must sing the psalms in the spirit of humility. 

(3) We must sing the psalms in the spirit of childlikeness. 
(4) We must sing the psalms in the spirit of joyfulness. 

These four principles are valid of all praying; they are certainly 
valid for someone who wishes to pray the Psalter in the literal 
sense; but they are valid in a special manner for him for whom 
the Psalter has become a Christian prayerbook. 

Not without reason did we state, “‘we must sing the psalms... . 
_ It is obviously well and good to recite the psalms or even to whisper 
them. But we must not forget that they attain their full stature for 
which they were conceived and written and for which the praying 
Church has destined them, only when they are sung. It is a mystery 
about speech and sound which cannot be put into any Aristotelian 
category, that a sentence gains something imponderable if it is 
sung instead of spoken. It has been truly said that only with its 
“body of sound” does the word become word in the sense in which 
God intended it. 


The spirit of tranquillity 


It is a law of all prayer, dangerously underrated and often 
forgotten in this busy and noisy century, that prayer needs an 
atmosphere of quiet, that in noise, and even in interior confusion 
and haste, it must hopelessly suffocate. But I think this law holds 
in regard to the Psalter in a special way. The Psalter is particularly 
designed to be contemplative. The oriental rule of parallelism 
gives the psalmody a tendency to recollection and contemplation. 
The psalm generally does not advance from thought to thought; it 
circles around one thought in loving recollection and meditation 
before it proceeds to the next one. Certainly at times the Psalter 
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knows rapid thought progression; the sudden flaming up of a 
passionate emotion is not foreign to it. But a deep knowledge of 
the psychology of prayer had endeavoured already in pre-Christian 
times to dampen such glares of colour and tone by singing the 
psalms at a liturgical function in the “monotony” of the same 
psalm melody, and thus it was steeped in the atmosphere of quiet. 
These old venerable psalm tones, whose origins are lost in the 
obscurity of pre-Christian history of music, are unsurpassed 
teachers of quiet, as soon as the ear is opened to their message, 
which is “Forget everything that concerns you; forget the garish 
day. Here only one thing is important: God, God, and God alone”. 

This demand for quiet has its strongest support in Him whom 
the psalms go out to meet. Christ wants quiet. Recall the wonderful 
statement of St. Ambrose: ‘“‘Diabolus quaerit sonum; Christus 
silentium’’—‘‘The devil wants noise; Christ, silence.” Recall how 
already the prophet said of the coming Messiah that He would not 
shout in the streets,8 and how the evangelist sees this prophecy 
expressly fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth. The persons whom Christ 
preferred all have this one trait in common: the spirit of silence. 
The quiet Virgin Mary, the retiring St. Joseph, the hushed shep- 
herds, the silent wise men from the east, the reticent fishermen on 
the lake, and the still Martha of Bethany. Christ wants quiet. Only 
he who has become really silent is able to receive His message. 
Hence the longing for the deserts and hermitages, for the cloister 
and retreat on the part of those who love Him! 

Christ wants quiet. But He gives quiet, too. There is a wonderful 
give and take here. We bring silence and we receive deeper silence 
in return; we receive peace, that peace which the world cannot give, 
the intonation and beginning of the great eschatological peace, in 
which all tears will be dried from our eyes. ‘““Come to Me. . . and 
you will find rest for your souls.”10 One might very well write the 
words of St. Basil on the fly-leaf of one’s breviary: ‘‘Psalmus tran- 
quillitas animarum est.’’11 (The psalm is the tranquillity of souls.) 
or as St. Ambrose says: ‘“‘Psalmus est imago tranquillitatis.’’12 (The 
psalm is the image of tranquillity.) But in order to understand its 
full meaning, one should insert a small phrase: “ Psalmus tranquil- 


(7) Ambrosius, Explan. in Ps. 45, 11 (CSEL 64, 33f.). 

(8) Isaias 42: 2. 

(9) Mr. 12:19. 

(10) Mt. 11:29. 

(11) Ps. Augustinus (=Basilius), In Librum Psalmorum Prologus: PL 36, 63. 
(12) Ambrosius, Explan. Ps. 1, 9 (CSEL 64, 7). 
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litas animarum est in Christo Jesu.” (The psalm is the tranquillity 
of souls in Jesus Christ.) 

I think if all of us pray the psalms so poorly, we must here seek 
one of the main reasons. We children of this generation of noise 
and speed lack the spirit of silence, and if we do not learn it, all 
the good thoughts of the psalms are lost to us. Again and again 
we fall into the mistake of thinking we can jump directly from the 
confusion of the market place into the church, instead of going 
recollectedly up the steps and through the doors. Again and again 
we make the mistake of a hasty discharge of our prayer, and know 
very well that there is a speed-limit beyond which inner accomplish- 
ment becomes more and more impossible, where the words which 
our lips speak—even if they were the most wonderful words in the 
world—become more and more meaningless and finally empty 
as straw. 

“Before prayer prepare thy soul; and be not as a man that 
tempteth God.”13 There are breviaries which would become the 
source of spiritual joy for their owners, if this phrase were written 
on the first page and observed. Perhaps it could be written there 
in the impressive form which the Master once gave this idea: 
“When thou shalt pray . . . shut the door.’’14 As to the important 
question of tempo, St. Francis de Sales says: “Haste is the death 
of devotion.”’ It might be wise to write these words as a warning 
into one’s breviary, or perhaps only this single simple sentence: 
“T will pray slowly.” It is a simple but important piece of advice, 
and may serve to encourage us to pray the psalms aloud whenever 
possible. It belongs to the mystery of which we spoke above that 
the danger of hasty and thoughtless psalm-praying is not so great 
when psalms are spoken aloud or when they are sung. We ought 
to observe the Benedictines, the old masters of psalm-praying, in 
order to learn from them the spirit of silence. In silence they leave 
their cells, in silence they put on their cowls, in silence they gather 
for procession, in silence they walk into choir, in silence they bow 
profoundly; and only then, out of the depths of. their silence, 
their psalmody rises slowly, prayerfully, full of tranquillity. 


The spirit of humility 


Genuine prayer is impossible without humility, without the deep 
knowledge of one’s own littleness and sinfulness and misery, and 


(13) Eccli. 18: 23. 
(14) Mt. 6: 6. 
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of the inéffable greatness of Him with whom we speak. Nothing 
is more dangerous than that our prayer lose the salt of this 
humble awe; it becomes empty and tasteless, and the terrible words 
about the lukewarm in the Apocalypse are true of it—that the Lord 
will vomit it out of His mouth.15 


Here, too, we are concerned with an attitude which must be 
impressed especially on our psalm-praying. If tranquillity is the 
general atmosphere in which the worshipper must move, humility 
is, in a certain measure, the solid and wholesome foundation from 
which all praying must arise. With each step this prayerbook 
teaches the worshipper, often in passionate human outbursts of the 
heart, that he is nothing, a sinner, and that One alone is holy and 
great and eternal—God and God alone—and that nothing remains 
for us sinners but to fall down before Him prostrate in holy 
reverence and in deep awareness of our sinfulness. 


It is perhaps one of the most important pedagogical effects which 
one could expect from praying the psalms to Christ, that it will teach 
us more and more this attitude of reverent, creaturely humility in 
which we should come before the Son of the living God. Ordinary 
Christ-piety is, indeed, in danger of overemphasizing the dear 
Saviour, and of forgetting that the time of His sojourn on earth, of 
His lovable nearness as a child, as youth, and as man is over; for- 
getting that Christ, to whom we pray, is the glorified One, who will 
come with great power and majesty on the clouds of heaven to 
judge the living and the dead. It is wholesome and satisfying not 
always to refer to Him as “sweet” and “‘tender’’, but to say to Him 
again and again, with the psalms: “You are great; You are 
mighty; You are terrible! ’’ Christ no longer lies in the crib; Christ 
no longer hangs on the cross; Christ sits at the right hand of the 
Father and lives and rules with Him forever. 


In his sermon on “Christian Nobleness’”’ Cardinal Newman says: 


When He [Christ] had once ascended, henceforth for 
unstudied speech there were solemn rites, for familiar attend- 
ance there were mysterious ministerings, for questioning at 
will there was silent obedience, for sitting at table there was 
bowing in adoration, for eating and drinking there was fasting 
and watching. He who had taken his Lord and rebuked Him, 
dared not speak to Him after His resurrection, when he saw and 


(15) Apoc. 3: 16. 
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knew Him. He who had lain on His bosom at supper fell at 
His feet as dead.16 


I can imagine that one who has really grasped this fundamental 
thought of all psalm-praying might well write into his breviary the 
passage from the Apocalypse which Newman uses here: “‘I fell at 
His feet as dead.’17 But he should also add what follows: ‘And 
He laid His right hand upon me saying: fear not.” For it remains 
true, startlingly but fortunately true, that in the heart of the flaming 
Kyrios the same love is alive as in the heart of His human presence 
on earth. But only when we have sunk as dead before His ineffable 
majesty, into the dust, can we know what it means that this Lord 
bends down to each one of us in love, as if each were alone in the 
world, and says mildly to each: “Noli timere, fear not.” There is 
another motto of the same character from the mouth of another 
apostle, meeting Christ glorified and falling down before Him: the 
words of St. Thomas: ‘‘My Lord and my God.”18 

Here, too, we ought to learn from the public prayer service of the 
Church. Do not its rites—walking with grave step, genuflecting, 
striking the breast—breathe the lowly reverence and humility of 
the creature that stands before its God? It is true that all these 
external ceremonies are not prescribed for the private praying of 
the hours, and that there are times and places in which it is better 
to omit them because it might look like exhibitionism. But it would 
be dangerous to belittle these exterior signs of humility and to 
regard them as unnecessary external ornaments of prayer. It is a 
mark of her age-old wisdom that prompts the Church to teach her 
children to pray with the body, giving it a reverential and humble 
bearing. 

The spirit of childlikeness 


It would be misunderstanding completely the spirit of quiet and 
of humility, of which we just spoke, to imagine the face of the 
Christian who prays psalms in any way gloomy or sad. All this 
retirement and all this trembling before the majesty of God must 
ultimately be borne by a spirit of deep childlikeness. This is true 
of all prayer, but more particularly of psalm-praying. With all its 


(16) J. H. Card. Newman: Sermons on Subjects of the Day, London 1885, 
141. 

(17) Apoc. 1:17. 

(18) Jo. 20: 28. 
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deep, living, reverence for the inestimable majesty of the judging 
and punishing God, the Psalter still knows how to associate with 
this God in a refreshingly childlike way and how to say to Him: 
“Dear God, help, but please hurry!’ (Deus in adjutorium meum 
intende; Domine, ad adjuvandum me festina.) Or, “Dear God, 
You must not look upon our sins; if You do, no one can stand 
before You.’’ The Psalter has a wonderful phrase in which this 
childlike spirit seems to be concentrated, and which might serve as 
a motto in our breviary, the phrase about pouring out the heart: 
“Effundite coram illo corda vestra.”19 We need not search for 
solemn formalities; we need not consult court ceremonial; we may 
do what children do: pour out our hearts before Him who made 
them. 

And when as a result the psalms begin to speak of their favourite 
theme, trust, they truly breathe the spirit of purest childlikeness, 
and they speak as a child of three or four years to its parents (and 
how wonderful it is to know that there is a province in the world 
in which this childlike trust, this heart of all childhood need not 
die). It is the voice of eternal childhood which rings out in the 
psalms: “I am not afraid. You are with me. You are my rock; 
You are my shield; I am secure under the shadow of Your wings.” 

This childlikeness also receives a peculiar note of warm direct- 
ness if it is referred to Christ. One could object that Christ’s 
relationship to us should rather be that of a brother. It would 
certainly be false to disregard this deeply evangelical and Pauline 
idea. Christ is our Brother, the first-born of many brothers,20 who 
will lead his brethren home to the heart of the Father. But this 
is only one view of our relationship with Him. Another lies 
psychologically nearer. Since our refined and careful theological 
manner of speech avoids calling the relationship by the name of 
‘“‘Father’’—although a classical Catholic piety like St. Benedict’s 
knew nothing of this reserve21—we will use an unobjectionable 
biblical expression which St. Peter used in one of his sermons at 
the gate of the temple: Christ, the Author of our life.22 We owe 
our life, we owe everything, to Him; we feel toward Him as a child 
does toward its parents. 

It is an age-old tradition of piety in the Church, which must at 
some time be examined more carefully but which can only be 


(19) Ps. 61:9. 

(20) Rom. 8:29. 

(21) See Regula St. Benedicti, cap. 2. 
(22) Acts 3:15. 
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intimated here, that Christ is our Father and Mother, both.23 It 
is a tradition which has its basis in the witnessing of the Master 
Himself, who explains His love for us by pictures from the realm 
of fatherhood, by those of life-giver and bridegroom, and again 
from the realm of motherhood, by that of a hen spreading out her 
wings.24 Thus someone whose parents have died, going before 
him with the sign of faith, might well write into his private Psalter 
the following verse as an expression of the spirit of childlikness: 
“My father and mother have forsaken me, but the Lord has taken 
me up.”25 
The spirit of joyfulness 


Perhaps this last feature is the most pronounced in the psalms. 
It strikes us first and foremost that the psaims are full of singing 
and ringing, of music and jubilation; the entire scale of human joys 
is found there, from innermost quiet happiness to the most ecstatic 
joys. If one were to characterize the psalms with one word, one 
‘would unconsciously first think of this clear, bright, healthy air of 
joyfulness which pervades them. This joy of the psalms is so 
wholesome because it is so forgetful of self. (All heaviness and 
gloom in our prayer-life comes from unwholesome love of self.) 
The psalms rejoice first and foremost because God is so great. That 
is the spirit of the ‘‘Gratias agimus tibi propter magnam gloriam 
tuam’”’ from the Gloria (which may have originated in Jewish piety). 
Such selfless praying which looks with steadfast eyes, not to itself, 
but to God’s inestimable glory, has about it something liberating. 
It has the strength to move us away from the shallow limits of our 
narrow selves into the deep sea, into the boundlessness and depth 
of the joyfulness of God. 

Certainly the joy of the psalms is also a joy of gratefulness; but 


(23) For the idea “‘Christ our Mother”’ cf. e.g. Clemens Al., Paid. 1, 6 § 42, 
2 (GCS 1, 115, 129); Act. Petri, cap. 39 (ed. Vouaux 457); Joannes Chrys., 
In Mt Hom. 76, 5 (PG 58, 700); Augustinus, Exarr. in Ps. 58, 10 (PL 36, 698); 
St. Francis de Sales, Philothea 4, 13; St. Peter Claver taught his Negro 
catechumens to pray: “Jesus Christ, Son of God, you are my father and my 
mother; I love you much”: G. Ledos, St. Pierre Claver, Paris 1923, 55; Julian 
of Norwich (+-after 1413) dedicated chapter 60 of her Revelations of Divine 
Love to Christ ‘our kind, loving Mother’ (Ed. G. Warrack, London 1949, 
149-151). Many testimonies from the history of medieval English piety for 
this idea are given by A. Cabassut, Une dévotion médiévale peu connue: la 
dévotion a Jésus, notre mére: REVUE D’ASCESE ET MYSTIQUE 25 (1949)=Mélanges 
Marcel Viller 231-245. 

(24) Mt. 23: 37. 

(25) Ps. 26: 10. 
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even their gratefulness is not egocentric. It never loses sight of the 
totality of the people. The psalms rejoice because God had mercy 
on His people, because He looked upon them with kindness, 
because He saved them from their enemies, because He made them 
His bride and will come to redeem them completely. 

This viewpoint is of great importance in the praying of the 
breviary, because praying the breviary is always praying nomine 
Ecclesiae, nomine Ecclesiolae, in the name of this small portion of 
the Church which has been entrusted to my care. Only the one who 
understands this, will understand the deep but unfortunately 
frequently overlooked connection between the breviary and the care 
of souls. 

If any of these four fundamental conditions of prayer receives a 
new sense of depth when the psalms are referred to Christ, it is 
this condition of joyfulness. As soon as the Psalter is understood 
as a Christian prayer-book, as outlined by Cardinal Newman, it 
resounds with holy, selfless joy in the fact that Christ is so great, 
wonderful, glorious (we saw how important such praise of the 
majesty of Christ is for the wholesomeness of Christ-piety). Here 
is the answer to the oft-repeated question why the Church in her 
official worship uses Old Testament prayers, why she has no special 
“Christ prayerbook.” The answer is that the Psalter is the classical 
Christ prayerbook of the Catholic Church, all the more precious 
because not only the spirit of man but, more important, the Spirit 
of God pervades it. 

Then, indeed, the joy of the Psalter, understood in the Christian 
sense, is a joy of gratitude. Christ was merciful to His people, 
regarded them with kindness, saved them, redeemed them, made 
them His bride in His blood. The psalms are an expression of our 
joy of redemption—an attitude of soul sadly absent from much of 
our Christian piety. A delicate tone of Easter is in all of them. 
We are freed; we are saved; we are redemed. Not without reason 
did the Alleluia from the psalms become the expression of Christian 
Easter joy. Furthermore, a delicate bridal echo is found in all; 
it is always the bridal Church who sings her joy of redemption to 
her Bridegroom and Redeemer. In one’s breviary one could write: 
“Psalmus vox Ecclesiae’ (The psalm is the voice of the Church), 
as St. Ambrose did in his famous praise of the “‘sweet book of 
psalms,” in the introduction to his explanation of Psalm 1.26 This 
joy of redemption in the psalms, understood in the Christ-sense, 
gains its real depth where the psalms strike the sacramental, and 


(26) Ambrosius, 1.c. (cf. Note 12). 
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especially where they strike the eschatological motif. The fulness 
of redemption on the day when the Bridegroom comes to bring 
His Bride home from the exile of centuries, will also be the fulness 
of joy, which already sounds into our earthly exile: “Then all the 
trees of the forest will rejoice before the face of the Lord, because 
He comes.”’27 

It is interesting to observe how St. Ambrose’s psalm praise, 
mentioned above, emphasizes no motif so much as that of joy: 
“Psalmus est liberatis laetitia, clamor iucunditatis, laetitae resul- 
tatio.’’23 (The psalm is the joy of liberty, the shout of exhultation, 
the resounding of gladness.) The first of these three phrases would 
constitute a wonderful motto for our psalmody. The bird which 
was caught in the hunter’s snare is freed; Someone came to break 
the snare; now the bird may fly through endless space toward its 
nest on the heavenly altar; and it sings out the joy of its freedom 
in the song of the psalms. 

I think no motif is psychologically so important as this fourth 
one. I read recently in an introduction to an American book of 
folk songs, at the end of a series of rules for singing, this last 
most important of rules: “Remember that you will never be able 
to sing well, either as regards technique or as regards spirit, if you 
look gloomy.”29 That can also be said of psalm-singing. Even he 
who has little experience in the spiritual life will appreciate the 
truth of this saying. There are breviaries in which the passage 
from the Second Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians should be 
written in large letters, the passage about the gifts of a collection, 
which refers in a much deeper sense to the gift of prayer: ‘God 
loves a cheerful giver.’’30 


In the Holy Spirit 


Such, then, is the spirit of Christian psalmody: tranquillity, 
humility, childlikeness, and joyfulness. But, despite all we have 
said, we have not yet reached the heart of the question. But we 
will reach it now, at the end of our discussion about “the spirit of 
Christian psalmody,” by a very simple procedure: by capitalizing 
the word, Spirit. If all our praying is praying in the Holy Spirit, 


(27) Ps. 95: 12. 

(28) Ambrosius, 1.c. 

(29) Laughing Meadows. A Collection of Folk Melodies, edited by J. Pollmann, 
Grailville, Loveland, Ohio, p. 12. 

(30) 2 Cor. 9:7. 
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certainly the praying of a prayerbook inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
certainly the praying of the prayerbook of the Church who lives 
by the Holy Spirit, is in Him. We cannot cry Abba, Father;31 we 
cannot say Lord Jesus, except in the Holy Spirit.32 This Holy 
Spirit is the Spirit of tranquillity, of humility, of childlikeness, of 
joyfulness. 

We must try to build up, as St. Augustine says, a scaffold for 
the Spirit,33 who is praying in us with ineffable groanings.34 Ultima- 
tely He alone can translate the Psalter into a Christian prayerbook; 
He alone can teach us how, with the words of the psalms, in which 
we frequently discover an eschatological motif, we are to meet the 
Lord coming on the clouds of heaven. Perhaps the most appro- 
priate sentence for the flyleaf of our breviary, prayed in the second 
half of the 20th century, would be the very last sentence of the 
New Testament. The Spirit and the Bride say: “Amen! Come, 
Lord Jesus! ”’35 

BALTHAZAR FISCHER 


Trier, Germany. 


(31) Rom. 8:15; Gal. 4:6. 

(32) 1 Cor. 12:3. 

(33) Augustinus, Ep. ad Januarium II, 39 (CSEL 34/2, 213): ‘‘tamquam 
machina quaedam per quam structura caritatis adsurgat.” 

(34) Rom. 8: 26. 

(35) Apoc. 22: 20. 


Efficiency and Holiness 


- In the presence of a neutral state, we often think we must hallow 
every profane activity with religious declaration. Such an 
exaggeration misses the mark. Every consecration presupposes 
and respects the internal worth of the means used. No Church 
blessing can make up for technical deficiencies. Should parish 
school teaching be inadequate, it can never be compensated for 
by an increase in religious instruction. Such a procedure would 
be more than useless: it would be dishonest. The Catholic seal of 
approval on a dubious enterprise will only make Catholicism 
repulsive. 

—MGR. GERARD PHILIPS: The Role of the Laity in the Church 
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The Meaning of Lourdes! 
FRANCOIS ROY 


HE year 1958 brings us the centenary of the apparitions of 

Lourdes and it is expected that unprecedented crowds will 

muster to celebrate it. Last year saw a record number of 
people make their way to Lourdes, more than two million pilgrims; 
it is estimated that in 1958 this number will easily double, perhaps 
even treble itself. Those in charge have already forecast that neigh- 
bouring villages will have to be called on to help supply Lourdes 
with food during the Summer months. The Basilica of Pius X will 
be opened; unique of its kind, it will have accommodation for 
20,000 pilgrims under its single pillarless vault. 

But the centenary will be above all a spiritual event, something 
of very definite importance to Catholics. Our Holy Father, Pius 
XII, has emphasised this by devoting an encyclical (2 July 1957) 
to the subject—‘“‘to thank God for the special favour shown to 
your country and for so many graces bestowed on a great multitude 
of pilgrims over the space of a century,” and also “‘to invite all 
our sons to renew with confidence in this jubilee year, their generous 
devotion towards her who, according to the words of Saint Pius X, 
has deigned to establish at Lourdes the seat of her immense good- 


ness.” 
What does Lourdes mean for us? Before answering that it is 


| necessary to consider a preliminary question : what precisely is the 


part played by apparitions and revelations in the life of the Church? 
Apparitions in the Church 


The actual events of Lourdes have produced various reactions 
among Catholics. First of all there are the reactions of the ordinary 
layfolk, people who do not question the facts. They go to Lourdes 
because Our Lady said: “I want people to come here in pro- 
cession.”’ These are the poor pilgrims that can be seen at the grotto 
at any time of the year: unknown pilgrims, lost in the throng of 
the large pilgrimages, who have made the journey personally, often 
at the price of great sacrifice; the sick, who come asking to be cured 
or the still greater grace to understand and bear their sufferings, or 
who ask even the joy of dying at the feet of Our Blessed Lady; 


1. Translated from LES CAHIERS DU CLERGE RURAL (December 1957) with 
the permission of the author and of the editor. The translation is by Rev. Thomas 
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brancardiers and nurses, who spend their holidays there in the 
service of the sick. It could be said that these people live Lourdes : 
they experience within themselves the power and presence of Our 
Lady, and that for them dispels all doubt. 

But there are also the critics, the type of people we sometimes 
find saying: ‘‘Since Lourdes is not of faith, why does the Church 
allow it to assume such importance? It looks indeed as if the 
Blessed Virgin is taking over from Almighty God . . . and then, 
what is the idea of these hymns and candles? Besides, can’t we 
pray just as well at home. God is everywhere and Our Lady hears 
us no matter where we are.” 

The prejudices (which have by now become somewhat musty) 
of anti-marian Protestantism, a false spiritualism and an indi- 
vidualism impervious to the true idea of the Church—all these can 
be listed among the obstacles to that simple confidence which asks 
for the grace of Lourdes. These misunderstandings present diffi- 
culties which can only be solved by a study of the part that 
apparitions, revelations and pilgrimages have in the life of the 
Church. 

Without recalling the tract De Ecclesia in its entirety we can 
discern two essential aspects of the Church which are indispensable 
for our purpose. For the typical Protestant, God alone is the cause 
of man’s salvation. For him it is sacrilegious to imagine any human 
co-operation in God’s work. It is in this way that he interprets 
the expression Deo soli gloria (“To God alone be glory’’). We 
may note also that this attitude is inclined to exclude Christ’s sacred 
humanity from the work of our redemption, because of the fact 
that it is something created. A fortiori, of course, intercession on 
the part of Our Lady or the saints is not allowed. Sinful man stands 
alone before God and Christ. At the same time religion is some- 
thing purely spiritual for the Protestant. Nothing created or sen- 
sible can perform any mediatory function in man’s approach to 
God, nor in His divine action in creation. Thus devotion to the 
saints, statues, the crucifix, the sacraments and all liturgical rites 
are excluded. 

But in all this, it must be insisted, Protestantism is in opposition 
to the will of God and to both the natural and supernatural order. 
God has honoured His creatures by allowing them to exercise a 
certain causality. This is quite obvious in the natural order, but 
it is equally true at the supernatural level. In society men interact 
and are in vital relationship with each other. In the supernatural 
order we find the same thing. The Church continues the Incarna- 
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tion; man under the vitalising power of Christ is a cause, producing 
grace for his fellowman. 

In the Church there is first of all the hierarchy, to whom is given 
the exclusive work of directing the Church. But there is also every 
member of the faithful. Pius XII has once more called attention to 
this at the recent World Congress of the Lay Apostolate. No one 
can be purely passive in the Church. 

And among the most active members of the Church are the 
saints. To them belongs an extraordinary supernatural power for 
good. This is true even where the teaching of religious truth is 
concerned. How can we ever estimate, for example, the incalcul- 
able influence of the writings of the two Saint Teresas or of the 
Spiritual Exercises of Saint Ignatius. Here we find a prophetic 
aspect of the Church, which although always subject to the control 
and judgement of the hierarchy, at the same time is not reserved 
to them. The Holy Spirit is free to bestow His gifts on whom He 
pleases. We have magnificent examples of the working and gen- 
erous distribution of grace in the lives of the founders of religious 
orders and in the supernatural achievement of men who set on 
foot great missionary movements within the Church—all the work 
of private initiative under the action of the Holy Ghost, which the 
Church judges and makes her own. 

But the Church is by no means confined to her living members 
on earth. The saints, who have already won their eternal reward, 
also play their part. They strongly influence the Church by their 
action. But why, it may be asked, does their influence not show 
itself more often by extraordinary effects? There again, it is the 
hierarchical Church that judges and approves; but she is not 
startled when these extraordinary effects do come about. They 
serve in fact to bring into clearer focus certain aspects of her life : 

(1) The Church’s unity first of all. The apparitions of the saints 
and miracles worked through their intercession show clearly that 
death does not seal off the love that unites all the members of the 
Church. It is the life-giving and unifying action of the Holy Spirit 
in the Church that gives us the Communion of Saints and puts its 
supernatural riches at the disposal of all. 

(2) The Church’s eschatological aspect. The Church lives through 
the last days of the world (how long this period is to be is beside 
the point) for “‘the figure of this world will pass away.” As she 
lives through these days a certain tension must exist between the 
condition of her children “‘who are in the world” and her true, 
otherworldly desire, Veni, Domine Jesu (‘“‘Come, Lord Jesus’). 
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The showing forth of the glory of the Kingdom in a way percep- 
tible to the senses helps Christians to nourish this desire. It 
endows them with a kind of supernatural buoyancy. These 
glimpses of the glory of the Kingdom are an aid to the Christian 
in maintaining that tension that must always exist for him on 
earth, thus enabling him to “use the world as though not using it.” 

(3) The Church’s doctrinal development. The Church’s revela- 
tion was completed with Christ and the Apostles; there is nothing 
further to come. But it is not the Church’s task simply to safe- 
guard this deposit of revealed truth, she must clarify and refine 
the teaching implicit in the great truths of the Faith. We are 
familiar with what is meant by the development of dogma within 
the Church. Here again we meet the prophetic action of the saints. 
Even during their lifetime as a result of their apparitions they can 
unobtrusivly influence and dispose the Church in a certain direc- 
tion by helping her to discern and emphasise this or that revealed 
truth. One immediately calls to mind the part played by the 
writings of Saint Gertrude and Saint Mechtilde and the private 
revelations to Saint Margaret Mary, in the doctrinal development 
and spread of devotion to the Sacred Heart. Again, we remember 
the apparitions at the Rue du Bac and the miraculous medal with 
its invocation ‘“‘“O Mary, conceived without sin,” twenty-five years 
before the proclamation of the dogma of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. 

(4) The Church’s powers of adaptation. Around an unchanging 
core of revelation and of divinely instituted sacraments, the Church 
can change in accidental matters such as in her pastoral techniques 
and her use of ritual and liturgical variations. 

Recognising these features in the Church, we can form a full 
and balanced concept of her structure and it is within this that 
we should study the development of the cult of the saints, the 
veneration of their images, pilgrimages to their tombs and shrines. 
The Church does not simply tolerate all this, she positively ap- 
proves of it. Devotional trends in themselves are quite in order. 
For the Church has no fear of the things of sense any more than Our 
Lord had, who instituted His sacraments as parables in action. 
She joins to these sacraments, even her own additional words, the 
sacramentals, secondary sources of grace. She is not surprised 
that the Lord has allowed the saints to bestow grace on certain 
places more than others, to constitute them (as it were) as sacra- 
mentals. Side by side with the liturgy itself, the paraliturgy of 
pilgrimages has always merited approval by the Church. 
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| But in all this she remains the judge. With a supernatural 
prudence which comes to her from the Holy Spirit, she discerns 
that which is truly of God and that which is not, that which con- 
forms to divine Revelation and that which does not. She knows 
how to wait before committing herself one way or another and thus 
, she often finds herself having to resist being tugged along by 
devotional trends. She is ever on her guard against spurious 
miracles, which are the work of the devil. She refuses to recognise, 
a priori, anything that claims to add to the deposit of faith and 
often she finds she must warn the faithful against an unhealthy 
eagerness for revelations, prophecies and spectacular miraculous 
occurrences. Once having decided, however, she will, if necessary 
command belief. The Church sometimes simply allows her children 
to believe in the supernatural reality of some event. At other times 
she gives her approval in a more positive fashion, whether this be 
done implicitly or formally. ; 
Is Lourdes a matter of faith? The answer, of course, is no. There — 
is nothing in Christian revelation about the happenings at Lourdes. — 
Then, one may be tempted to say: “I don’t believe in Lourdes.” 
This would surely be a form of self deception because the Church 
| herself has expressed her opinion on the matter. 
(Nor Only truths which are defined by the Church to be of faith de- 
' mand from the faithful an interior assent of the intellect. There 
are also'the infallible, unchangeable decisions of the Church, for 
_ instance that a certain council was ecumenical, that the Vulgate 
| is an authentic version of the Bible, or again, for example that this 
or that heretical proposition is to be found in a certain book, or 
that some person has lived a life of eminent sanctity (in the case of 
a canonisation). Also, there are all those decisions guaranteed for 
us not by the privilege of infallibility, but by the prudential authority 
of the Church, exercised in the working of her ordinary magis- 
terium : Papal documents, for example, when they do not convey 
the intention of expressing the supreme infallible magisterium; the 
decisions of the Roman Congregations; the unanimous teaching 
of the bishops and so on. In this category we have, for example, 
the often repeated approval of the philosophy of St. Thomas, 
condemnations of heretical books, the approval given to miracles, 
private revelations and apparitions. After Pius IX the Code of 
Canon Law formulated the obligation to accept the teaching of 
the Church in these terms : “‘It is not enough to flee the perversion 
of heresy, it is necessary to avoid also the errors which more or less 
approach it. That is why all ought to observe the constitutions and 
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decrees by which suspect opinions have been prohibited by the | 


Holy See’’ (C.1324). 

In the case of Lourdes the Church says the events of Lourdes 
have all the signs of divine intervention. Thus it follows that 
Bernadette spoke the truth and ‘Mary Immaculate, the Mother of 
God, really appeared to her on 11 February 1858 and on the 
following days, to the number of eighteen times” (Mgr. Laurence), 
To deny this would not be heresy, but it would be temerarious, 
because it would mean a private individual giving preference to his 
own judgement over that of the Church, whose judgement has in 
fact been in favour of Lourdes. This was given first in 1862 by the 
local bishop, Mgr. Laurence. Since then it has been repeated more 
and more categorically by all the Sovereign Pontiffs from the time 
of Pius IX. 

The document of Pius XII which was quoted at the beginning 
of this article (written as an encyclical, the most solemn of all 
forms of Papal writings) first of all recalls at length the actions 
and words of favour shown by previous Popes towards the place 
where “‘The Immaculate Virgin Mary appeared several times to 


blessed Bernadette Soubirous” (Pius XI). The Pope goes on to | 
write in moving words his confirmation of all that previous Popes | 
had done and said in connection with Lourdes. He calls on the | 
faithful to draw for themselves the lessons and implications of Our | 
Lady’s visit among us. It is hard to imagine a more solemn and 


decisive expression of the Church’s approval. 
The Apparitions of Our Lady at Lourdes 


What was it that Our Lady came to do at Lourdes? The answer 
is quite simple. It is contained in the words spoken by Pius XII 
when he was the Pope’s Legate at Lourdes for the closing of the 
Jubilee of the Redemption in 1935. What he said on that occasion 
he has repeated again in his recent Encyclical. The Queen of 
Heaven “came to Bernadette, made her her confidante, helper, 
the instrument of her maternal tenderness and of the all-powerful 
mercy of her Son in the restoring of the world in Christ,by a new, 
and incomparable outpouring of the Redemption.” Let us study 


this maternal act. The scenario, if we can so describe it, has nothing | 


original about it: many times in history Our Lady has chosen 
children as her intimates, young, illiterate shepherds. (Note in 
passing that if the events of Lourdes had happened five centuries 
ago, people would be inclined to deny their historicity, arguing 
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from the lowly status of the visionaries). But it is precisely because 
it is to such people that Our Lady has appeared again and again, 
that we clearly see revealed Mary’s preference for the little ones, 
to whom belongs the Kingdom of Heaven. How true her preference 
is to the spirit of the Gospels! Christ also has said: “I confess 
to thee, Father, because . . . thou hast revealed them to little ones.” 
In this case Our Lady has been even more particular in her choice 
of noverty. Lourdes in 1858 was no more than a market town of 
4,000 souls, one of the stops on the way to the well known spa 
towns, Baréges, Cauterets and others. And in this town was 
chose probably its poorest family. (Francois Soubirous, the father, 
had just spent nine days in prison (fo a theft which his extreme 
poverty, had driven him to commit). Ki 

The whole family of six lived crowded together in a room 54 x 
41 yards. This room was called the cachot and it formed part of 
the old hostelry, which had been disinfected (somewhat ironically) 
for hygienic reasons. The eldest daughter of this family was 
Bernadette, who was fourteen years old, although she looked only 
about twelve. She was in delicate health and suffered severely from 
asthma. She could neither read nor write, nor even speak French. 
She had not made her first Communion because her religious 
knowledge had been judged altogether inadequate—such was the 
chosen one. 

It is Heaven that takes the first hand in the miraculous occurrence 
at Lourdes. The child had set out to gather firing and was facing 
a little stream, in the act of taking off her shoes and stockings to 
cross it, when she heard the first call. This was the pattern that 
subsequent apparitions were to follow. All of them begun by Our 
Lady and in somewhat the same way—the invitation to meet her 
daily for a fortnight and the interior call, in the case of her personal 
apparitions. But she who controlled the course of these events 
nevertheless did so in a motherly and respectful way, ‘would you 
be so good as to come here for fifteen days,”’2 and Bernadette, the 
little child whom everybody chided and bullied, announced as 
though astonished: ‘‘She said you’’ (using the respectful plural 
form of the pronoun). Our Lady smiled affectionately on the 
visionary herself, and on the crowd towards which her gaze was 
directed, ‘like a good mother on her children.” She is mother as 
well as Queen. But before she revealed her identity she had already 


2. For Our Lady’s words during the apparitions we use the text of M. 
Laurentin in Sens de Lourdes. 
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made clear that she came from Heaven. A light surrounded her 
which was brilliant, yet soft, and never dazzling. Above all she was 
beautiful, ‘‘so beautiful that having seen her once the sight of her 
again would make one wish to die.’’ She appeared as a very young 
woman, ‘“‘no bigger than myself,” Bernadette said; “‘younger than 
sin,” in the phrase of Bernanos. 

What message did she bring? We follow the story of the 
apparitions, and listen all attention, to this message from on high. 

The events of Lourdes are first of all a breaking through into 
our world of the glory of the Kingdom. It is true that Bernadette 
alone saw the vision, but even before the visionary told what she 
had seen and heard, this glory had lit her countenance with an 
ecstatic light. Crowds, that daily grew larger, gathered in the cold 
of the early morning to witness this light for periods ranging from 
a few minutes to more than an hour. Like Moses of old Bernadette 
remained radiant throughout her interviews with the Lady. At 
various times during the apparitions, such as when Our Lady made 
the Sign of the Cross, when she smiled, and during her movement 
while she spoke the words “I am the Immaculate Conception,” 
Bernadette took on a supernatural beauty so stunning that it 
brought sinners to repentance. 

The first two apparitions were silent; Bernadette was invited to 
pray and contemplate—“I looked as well as I could.” 

During the third apparition as soon as Our Lady began to speak, 
she directed the child’s attention towards Heaven as an accompani- 
ment to the message, “I do not promise you happiness in this 
world, but in the next’’—an austere promise, but so well in accord 
with the message of the Gospels. 

At the fourth apparition the adversary made his presence felt by 
shrill cries of ‘Save yourself; save yourself’—an echo of those 
possessed in the time of Jesus. But a single glance of Our Lady in 
the direction of the noise was enough to put the evil one to flight. 
So great is the power of the Queen’s presence. 

All that took place at the fifth apparition remains for ever the 
secret of Bernadette. From the Lady she learned a prayer by heart 
which she said every day of her life, but she never revealed it. 

At the sixth apparition the Lady once again spoke words which 
were to be made known to us. She looked sad, and when Berna- 
dette asked her why, she replied: ‘‘Pray for sinners.” She thus 
denounced the only real evil, the only obstacle to heavenly 
happiness. At the same time she indicated the primary remedy 
for sin, the weapon to be used above all others—prayer. Significantly 
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she never appeared without her Rosary on her arm. (Incidentally 
during the first apparition she did not allow Bernadette to make 
the Sign of the Cross, until she had first shown her how, by making 
a generous and careful one herself) and Bernadette began each 
visit by saying her Rosary; “pray for us sinners.” 

The next day Our Lady did not come, allowing Bernadette to 
know the trial of what seemed like being abandoned. (This would 
seem to have symbolised her introduction to penance). The little 
girl cried all the way home. Apparently during the course of the 
eighth apparition Our Lady only came into view intermittently 
so that the child had to look for her. When Bernadette had found 
the Lady, what she told her saddened her; she cried and, looking 
up again, her young hands clasped tight on her beads, panting, 
she uttered the words ‘“‘Penance! Penance! Penance!” The first 
message confided to Bernadette flew from lips to lips among the 
crowd of about 500 which surrounded her. 

During the days that followed, Bernadette preached penance 
by her example. On the order of the Blessed Virgin ‘“‘go drink at 
the fountain and wash there,”’ scraping at the ground, she opened 
up the miraculous spring, drank its muddy water, and ate a bitter 
plant. (The miraculous water has since become a very important 
element in the Lourdes pilgrimage, but at first it was merely a 
symbol of penance). She kissed the ground as an act of penance 
for sinners, moving in closer on her knees, to the base of the grotto. 

Finally came the second part of the message, simple enough in 
itself, but how troubled were its consequences. Bernadette was 
given the mission “‘go and tell the priests to build a chapel here.” 
Our Lady also wanted people to come in procession to the Grotto. 
This was the foundation of the pilgrimage which the Blessed Virgin 
asked for. What happened in this place has released a fountain 
head of grace which will not cease to flow, but like the clear water 
of the stream which links the Grotto and the Gave, flows on and on. 

The miraculous occurrences had ended, it would seem, but there 
was still no signature to this Heavenly message. It was on 25 
March that Our Lady, hearing the entreaties of her child, appeared 
to her and in a posture of humility and thanksgiving, her eyes 
raised to Heaven, declared her identity: “I am the Immaculate 
Conception.” 

One cannot but be struck by the way in which this message 
parallels the Gospel: “‘the Kingdom of Heaven is near at hand. 
Do Penance. Pray without ceasing.”” The miracles Christ worked 
over the sick were signs of the end of Satan’s rule and proof of 
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His mission. Ever since the apparitions, Our Lady’s power has 
caused similar miracles to take place at this miraculous spring, 
which draws to it ever greater numbers; pilgrims who have accepted 
an invitation from Heaven itself. 

Christ founded His Church in order that the fruits of the 
Redemption could be applied to souls. Mary wants to open in the 
Church a new fountain of redemptive grace, at which these same 
souls may constantly renew themselves. 

The work of Christ passed after His death, to the Apostles, His 
witnesses chosen from among the poor and uneducated. In the 
same way Our Lady has confided her work to the Church, through 
the mediation of Bernadette, and for the same reasons that Saint 
Paul explains for us: “Scriptum est enim; Perdam sapientiam 
sapientium et prudentiam prudentium reprobabo. . . Sed quae 
stulta sunt mundi elegit Deus ut confundat sapientes; et infirma 
mundi elegit Deus ut confundat fortia. . . ut non glorietur omnis 
caro in conspectu ejus.”” (1. Cor. 1:27).8 

We try in vain to widen the road to Heaven. It must remain 
always the way of lowliness. The rich, the learned, the powerful 
have in general rejected the Gospel. At Lourdes, too, it was the 
little people who came, poor and very ordinary, while the civil 
authorities, the “‘good people,”’ ignored, or mocked or even opposed 
it. (We know the reasons now for the curiously waiting attitude of the 
Church’s representatives. A letter of M. Peyramale, curé of Lourdes, 
published for the first time in M. Laurentin’s recent work, Lourdes: 
dossier des documents authentiques, reveals that in maintaining 
this attitude he was going against his own personal feelings.) 

All told, one might say, perhaps, that Lourdes gives us nothing 
new. In so far as the faith is concerned, it certainly does not, that 
is if we understand new in its absolute sense. There was no revela- 
tion in the strict sense given at Lourdes; it could not possibly effect 
any addition to our dogmatic truths. But it is clear that we can 
allow expressions which are true in a restricted way; quite accurate 
expressions often used like “the message of Lourdes” or even the 
“‘gospel”’ of Lourdes. In the same way, Pope Benedict XV wrote 
of Saint Theresa of the Infant Jesus: “‘Thérése has pointed out a 
certain way to Heaven and (supplied us) with the secret to sanctity. 


3. “So we read in Scripture, I will confound the wisdom of wise men, confound 
the calculations of the prudent . . . no, God has chosen what the world holds 
foolish to abash the wise, God has chosen what the world holds weak to abash 
the strong . . . no human creature was to have any ground for boasting in the 
presence of God” (Knox Version). 
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THE MEANING OF LOURDES 


It is not the revelation of another sanctity, but rather another 
revelation of sanctity’? (Stanislas Fumet). 

Similarly Pope Pius XI could say that the Blessed Virgin Mary 
“wished in a miraculous way to illustrate the papal judgement” 
on the subject of the Immaculate Conception. (Discourse of the 
Canonisation of Saint Bernadette, 8 December 1933). And Pius 
XII in his encyclical on Lourdes recalls a statement he had made 
before, that Our Lady at Lourdes “‘wished, it would seem, to con- 
firm by a marvellous event the decision of the Vicar of Christ.” 
Lourdes adds nothing to the infallible authority of the Papal 
definition, but Our Lady’s smile and her miracles there make our 
act of faith, which the authority of the Church expects, a thing 
easy and altogether natural. 

Our Lady has not put herself in the place of the Church, any 
more than she superseded her Son or the Apostles during their 
lives on earth. Her intervention always has about it that wonderful 
discretion we witness at the wedding feast of Cana or in the part 
she seems certainly to have played in the composition of the 
Gospels of Saints Luke and John. Again and again she gives the 
same direction to mankind—‘‘Do whatever He shall tell you,” 
“He,” that is Christ, or the one who takes His place on earth. 

Perhaps one could say that at Lourdes Our Lady has made 
much clearer for us what she means to the Church. With that 
same humility of the Magnificat, she repeats to us Fecit in me 
magna qui potens est. At each apparition she taught us the im- 
portance of that greatest Marian prayer of all, the Rosary, and 
the miracles of Lourdes continue to remind us of Our Lady’s 
intercessory power. 

Lourdes gives the Christian nothing new in the matter of faith, 
strictly speaking. But the gospel of Lourdes helps the Christian 
to understand better and to savour the Gospel of Christ. 

The message of Lourdes—it must be remembered—is not just 
merely of the intellectual or conceptual order, it is something 
practical for our own lives; not just an interesting story, but a list 
of imperatives ‘‘Pray for sinners! Penance! Go and wash and 
drink at the fountain. Go and tell the priests to build a chapel 
here. I want people to come here in procession.” 

Lourdes is a pilgrimage to be done. As the needs of souls grow, 
Our Lady multiplies her ‘“‘sacramentals.” In a little over a hundred 
years we have had the Miraculous Medal, Lourdes, La Salette, 
Fatima, Beauraing, Banneux, Syracuse. 

FRANCOIS RO 
Abbaye de Tournay, Hautes Pyrénées, France 
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Protestantism in Ireland 


SEAN O’RIORDAN 


‘HIS survey of the present position of Protestantism in Ireland 
f | may begin with a summary review of the history of Irish 
Protestantism. 

Irish Protestantism, as we know it today, starts with the Refor- 
mation parliament of Henry VIII, when the royal supremacy was 
proclaimed in independence of Rome. The formally Protestant 
Episcopal Church of Ireland—‘“‘the Protestant reformed religion 
established by law’’—dates from Elizabeth’s Reformation parlia- 
ment of 1560. Archbishop Ussher (1581-1656) defined the claims of 
the Church of Ireland substantially as they remain to this day. It 
claims to be the ancient Irish Church—the Church of St. Patrick— 
back again, purged of medieval accretions and errors. 

Presbyterianism, the Scottish form of Calvinism, was not, as is 
often supposed, introduced into Ireland through the Plantation of 
Ulster from 1609 onward. Today South Antrim and North Down 
form the stronghold of Presbyterianism in Ireland, and neither 
Antrim nor Down was a planted county. Most of Antrim, for 
instance, was granted by James I to Sir Randal MacDonnell, 
afterwards Earl of Antrim, a Scots Catholic. The real foundation of 
the present northern Presbyterian population was laid by two 
Scottish colonisers, Sir James Hamilton and Sir Hugh Montgomery, 
who began their work of peaceful penetration in the Ards of Down 
and near Belfast before the Plantation in 1603. The Montgomery 
name endures in the North. It was borne by a famous commander 
in the Second World War. There is even a priest in the family now, 
the convert Father Hugh Montgomery of Birmingham. 

Methodism in Ireland as in England dates from the eighteenth 
century, when Wesley came here in person. Gradually too the other 
minor Protestant bodies (Baptists, Congregationalists, Quakers, 
Brethren, the Salvation Army, and so on) got a footing in Ireland. 
Thus there developed over the last four centuries of Irish history 
the Irish Protestant population of today. 

Until quite recently the strongest of all forms of world Pro- 
testantism, Lutheranism, had no organised Irish branch. Now, 
however, mainly owing to an influx of German Lutherans after the 
last war, there is a Lutheran community in Dublin. 

Numerically, there are in all over a million Protestants in Ireland, 
as against 3} million Catholics. Thus nearly a quarter of the total 


1. A paper read at the Maynooth Union Summer School, 16 July 1957. 
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population of Ireland is Protestant. In proportion to our population, 
there are more Protestants in Ireland than there are Catholics in 
the U.S.A. 
Ecclesiastically the distribution of Irish Protestants is as follows: 
Church of Ireland: about 478 thousand. 
Presbyterians: about 434 thousand. 
Methodists: about 75 thousand. 
Others: about 75 thousand. 

Nearly 90 per cent of Irish Protestants live in the Six-County 
area. Antrim is the most Protestant county in Ireland: Catholics 
there are less than one in four of the population. The proportion 
is much the same in Belfast city. In Co. Down Catholics are less 
than one in three. Thus Antrim, Down and Belfast city form the 
hard core of the Protestant North. When we move out to Counties 
Derry and Armagh we find that Catholics are slightly less than half 
the population. Finally, in Derry city and Counties Tyrone and 
Fermanagh Catholics are in the majority. 

There are about 160 thousand Protestants in the Twenty-Six 
Counties. Nearly half of these live in the area covered by the 
Catholic archdiocese of Dublin. The other Southern cities, except 
Galway, have notable Protestant minorities, as also have many 
provincial towns. Strong rural groups of Protestants are found 
along the Border, in Donegal, Cavan and Monaghan, and in West 
Cork, North Tipperary and other particular areas. 

In the North the Church of Ireland has a mixed social member- 
ship, embracing upper, middle and working-class people. Pres- 
byterians are mainly middle-class. In the South there is little of a 
Protestant working class, though of course there are numerous 
working-class families and Dublin has concentrated groups of them. 

Protestants dominate the political, social and economic life of 
the North, which was indeed established as a separate political unit 
to keep Protestant power there intact. In the South Protestants are 
strong out of all proportion to their numbers in business, social life, 
intellectual life, and the arts. 


Protestant belief 


Though there is, of course, no all-embracing Irish Protestant 
Church, one can nevertheless speak of Irish Protestantism as a 
unity. There is an Irish Protestant ‘‘way of life,” parallel to and 
largely distinct from family unity, in spite of mutual disagreements 
and dissensions. This is due to the fact that there exists what we 
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may call a basic Protestant faith, a standard Protestantism, which 
is shared, in varying forms and degrees by Protestants everywhere. 
It is the type of religion preached at a popular level by the well- 
known American evangelist, Billy Graham, or at a more intellectual 
one by that gifted writer, Professor C. S. Lewis, the author of 
The Screwtape Letters. Professor Lewis is, incidentally, an Irish 
Protestant by birth—a Belfast man. 

To right and left of this standard Protestantism, which is embodied 
(with all due allowance for variations) in all the characteristic 
Protestant Churches, we find marginal forms of Protestantism. At 
one extreme is, for example, the almost wholly “Catholic” brand 
of Anglicanism, at the other such American innovations as Christian 
Science. I am not concerned with these extreme or marginal groups 
here, but with normal or typical Protestantism. Furthermore, I am 
concerned with the Protestantism of practising Protestants— 
Protestants who take their religion seriously. If we are to judge 
Protestantism as a religion fairly, we must judge it by those who do 
believe in it and live up to it as a religion. It would be as short- 
sighted to judge it by our personal experience or knowledge of 
unscrupulous or immoral Protestants as it would be for a Protestant 
to judge the Catholic Church by our black sheep, Irish or European. 
Actually we are often judged by Protestants in this way. 

I have spoken of basic or typical Protestantism, earnestly held 
and practised. I will try to explain its nature more fully in a moment. 
Here I merely stress its existence as a bond of union between the 
children of the Reformation everywhere, and in Ireland too. Thus 
in spite of the deep historical cleavage between Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians in Ireland in the past—throughout the eighteenth 
century Presbyterians shared the hard lot of Catholics under the 
Protestant (i.e. Episcopalian) Ascendancy—basic Protestantism 
serves to unite Presbyterianism and the Church of Ireland against 
“Rome.” Still, even now in the North, Presbyterians and Catholics 
generally get along together better than Episcopalians and Catholics. 
The Orange Order was originally created by intolerant Episcopalians, 
and it still draws its main support from that section of the population. 
Not that intolerance and anti-Catholic animus characterise the 
Church of Ireland as a whole, in North and South. Many of its 
members are fair-minded and friendly in their relations with us. 
Catholics have always known the difference between the ‘‘decent” 
and the “‘black”’ Protestant. 

To return to the religious content of basic Protestantism: its 
key-points are, I think, six: 
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1. The Bible 

“The Bible, and the Bible alone, is the religion of Protestants.” 
For the Protestant the Bible is the absolute reality, the fixed and 
final centre, of Christianity: everything else has, ultimately, only a 
relative value—a value subordinate to, dependent on, and measured 
by the Sole Authority of Scripture. In the Protestant spiritual 
firmament the Bible stands and shines supremely alone, attesting 
itself, judging all men, judging every other authority (including 
Church authority), the sole necessary Word and Voice of God in 
the world. Even the Church of Ireland, which has retained the 
principle of episcopal authority, is quite Protestant on this point. 
“How do we keep the teaching of the Church pure?” asks the 
catechism on “‘Roman Claims.” “We keep the teaching of the 
Church pure by testing it continually by the written Word of God, 
which is our standard (or rule) of faith.” In the last analysis the 
Protestant is alone before God with his Bible. Men and Churches 
may fall away: only the Bible can never fall away. 

Sir Mark Sykes, the English statesman—a Catholic and father of 
the present Countess of Antrim—used to parody Sir Edward 
Carson in the old days of the Home Rule controversy, when Carson 
championed and led the cause of the Protestant North: “I speak on 
behalf of the God-fearing, Bible-reading, bearded men of the North 
of Ireland, whose only and least demand is to obtain without 
further delay the full measure of their requirement . . .” The epithets 
were chosen in jest, but they do conjure up an image of traditional 
Protestant piety—a piety of Scriptural men, Scriptural families, a 
Scriptural Church. That is the Protestant ideal, however much the 
Protestant practice may deviate from it. 


2. The Sense of Sin 

The special Reformation sense of the inherent sinfulness of the 
human condition has been greatly dimmed in modern standard 
Protestantism, though neo-Protestant theology, particularly that 
of Karl Barth, has done much to revive it. The sense of sin is still 
strong in Irish Protestant piety, sometimes in an exaggerated form, 
owing to a lack of a sound theology of sin. It can produce a marked 
tendency to asceticism in personal life. A particular form of 
Protestant asceticism that should be mentioned, though it is not 
directly connected with the sense of sin, is the strict observance of 
Sunday. Belfast city goes into a kind of public Retreat every 
Sunday. The “‘Continental Sunday” arouses keen distaste in the 
Protestant conscience. 
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3. Christ 

Deliverance from sin comes through Christ the Saviour. Protes- 
tantism preserves the orthodox formula on the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, though there can be considerable vagueness, and even 
error, on the divine personality of Christ. But the Protestant 
emphasis on the Redemption wrought by Christ is always whole- 
hearted. A strong personal love of Christ always characterises 
Protestant piety and is the most attractive feature in it. 


4. Faith 

Through faith sinful man has access to Christ and to the Kingdom 
of the Father. The theological battles that were waged round the 
Reformation concept of faith need not detain us here. What interests 
us is the actual meaning of faith for the Protestant heart. Briefly, it 
means complete self-surrender to Christ the Saviour. Can this faith 
contain within itself true supernatural faith, hope and charity? Yes, 
undoubtedly—and so it can suffice for the salvation of the sincere 
Protestant, accompanied as it will be by an “implicit desire” of 
membership of the true Church: implicit, “because it is contained 
in the good disposition of soul by which a man wants his will to be 
conformed to God’s will.’ This is the Church’s own official teaching 
on the availability of salvation for those who, without personal 
fault, live and die outside her communion. A letter of the Holy 
Office to Archbishop Cushing of Boston (8 August 1949)?—I have 
just been quoting from it—is clear on this point. 


5. Salvation 

Finding Christ through faith, the Protestant finds “‘salvation.”’ He 
tends to look for an emotional experience of salvation, and when this 
fails him tends to be discouraged or even to despair. Hereagain the 
lack of an adequate theology can have distressing repercussions in 
practice. 


6. The Sense of Community 

The sense of “‘fellowship”’ in Church life means a lot to the earnest 
Protestant of the standard type. Out of this community sense grow 
all the social activities that bind a Protestant community together. 
Then there is the Protestant missionary urge. Irish Protestantism 
has sponsored missionary activities abroad and has also worked, 
more in the past than at present, to win over Irish Catholics at home. 
Some of the methods used at home have aroused the just indignation 
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of Catholics—above all the ““Souperism”’ of the last century and the 
proselytising of the children of unmarried mothers. In fairness it 
should be pointed out that “‘black” activities of this kind are not 
countenanced by the generality of Irish Protestants. 


Protestant worship 


So much for the six pivots of standard Protestant belief. When 
we come to consider Protestant worship, we find naturally that 
forms differ greatly from denomination to denomination. But here 
too there is a general common pattern. 

Standard Protestantism preserves the factor of sacramental obser- 
vance in Christian worship, though in a radically diminished form. 
“It is the Mass that matters,’ wrote Augustine Birrell, putting his 
finger on the thing that does ultimately make all the difference 
between the Catholic Church and the Churches of the Reformation. 
To them the memory of Calvary is dear, but to us the reality of the 
Sacrifice is ever present under the symbolic forms. 

On the other hand Protestantism lays great stress on preaching as 
a central, if not the central, element in divine worship. Of course 
the preaching of the word of God is part of our liturgy too, but it is 
built into, and subordinated to the total liturgical action. 

The vernacular hymn is another pivot of Protestant worship. 
Next to the familiar words of Scripture no sacred words are so 
deeply engraved on the Protestant consciousness as those of the 
beloved hymns that give poetic and melodic meaning to his deepest 
experiences. 


Protestant values 


On its institutional side, Protestantism assigns a prominent 
position to the layman, from whom the cleric is not sacramentally 
differentiated. Even in the Church of Ireland the laity exercise a real 
though subordinate power of control, and the Select Vestry can be, 
according to circumstances, a great help or a considerable hindrance 
to a Rector in the running of his parish. Where the laity can be 
specially helpful to the clergy is in the expert management of Church 
finance. 

A factor in the general Protestant outlook that deserves particular 
attention is the Protestant scale of values, or moral ideal. Again, of 
course, I speak of the ideal itself, not of the actual performance. 

Personal freedom (understood as freedom to go one’s own way 
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through life) is for the Protestant the highest human and Christian 
value. Hence his dislike or suspicion of anything that threatens or 
seems to threaten his freedom and sense of responsibility for his 
own behaviour. Moral courage, truthfulness, honesty in business, 
hard work, thrift, respectability, dignity: these qualities command 
his instinctive esteem. Judging Catholics by these standards, the 
Irish Protestant finds them wanting. A fairly typical Northern 
Protestant comment is the following, sent in during one of the 
Clonard missions for non-Catholics in Belfast: ““Why are Roman 
Catholic countries. almost without exception politically unstable, 
quarrelsome, and not too clean in their habits? The country we live 
in is no exception.” 

To the Catholic on the other hand a typically Protestant environ- 
ment seems sombre and rather stifling. It lacks warmth, spontaneity, 
joy, things that belong to the spirit of Jove, which is after all more 
important than work. G. K. Chesterton after a visit to Belfast 
denounced it as a city of Calvinist pride and boasting. I think he 
was much too severe. The milk of human kindness is more abundant 
even in the Calvinist heart than outward appearances show! But it 
remains true that pride is the besetting vice of the Protestant way of 
life, as (it is said) spite is of the Catholic. 

As for chastity, standard Protestantism in general upholds the 
traditional Christian ideal, but it has no ideal of virginity and it 
compromises for the most part on the issues of divorce and birth- 
prevention. 

Public spirit and humanitarian and social work are fostered by the 
Protestant conscience. Protestants have exercised a signal influence 
on public and national life in Ireland. Wolfe Tone and Parnell in 
politics, Horace Plunkett in economics, Standish O’Grady, Whitley 
Stokes, Douglas Hyde, Osborn Bergin and many more in Celtic 
Studies—these are names that come readily to mind when one thinks 
of the men who have helped to shape the course of modern Irish 
development. The Irish Protestant resents being considered an alien 
in the land of his birth just because he is not a Catholic—just as the 
American Catholic resents being considered “‘un-American” because 
of his “foreign’’ religion. 


Protestant fixations 


So far I have been discussing the positive aspects of Irish Protes- 
tantism. It has, quite obviously, its negative aspects too. I need not 
dwell here on the erroneous and defective aspects of Protestantism 
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as a religion. But we must note the Protestant fixations—widespread 
ignorance of, and prejudice against ‘“‘Rome,” much fear of Rome and 
not a little hatred, and (mainly in the Church of Ireland) sheer 
contempt for Catholics. This last attitude derives largely from a 
sociological factor, the Ascendancy mentality. Joyce Collis, the 
convert sister of Maurice and Robert Collis, notes it in her simple, 
attractive little autobiography, The Sparrow Hath Found Herself 
a House. When she became a Catholic and started going to Mass 
from the family home in Killiney, “the Protestant community, 
many of whom had known me since I was a child, regarded me with 
distinct disfavour . . . It was evident that the older members, at 
any rate, considered me a disgrace to a ‘good Protestant family’... 
after a time, everybody in the parish became quite accustomed to 
seeing ‘Joyce Collis going to the chapel’, and as the scandal began 
to lose its novelty, other more important matters claimed their 
attention, and they left me to my own devices.” 

In general the present relations between Catholics and Protestants 
in Ireland are those of co-existence. The mutual fears of 1920 or 
thereabouts have, fortunately, been nullified in practice. At that 
time Northern Catholics dreaded extermination under a separate 
Six-County Government, and Southern Protestants feared the same 
under a Catholic Government in Dublin. Nothing of that kind has 
happened. Paradoxically, the Catholic population of the Six Counties 
has increased, both absolutely and relatively to the total population 
there, while emigration has been reducing the population of the 
South, with a heavy fall in its Protestant population. 

Still, a state of tension does exist in Catholic-Protestant relations 
in Ireland, above all in the North. It is heightened from time to time 
by “incidents” of one kind or another. Yet there has been on the 
whole a tendency to improved relations, certainly at the personal 
level. 


The conversion of Irish Protestants 


Many problems arise out of the Catholic-Protestant situation in 
Ireland—political, social, economic, educational problems, and 
others. The problem I wish to concentrate on here is that of the 
conversion of Irish Protestants. This is the essential problem posed 
to us as Catholics, and Irish priests should be the first to take it to 
heart. 

In general, Irish Catholics have hardly been interested in this 
aspect of the situation. They have their various personal feelings 
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about Protestants, largely conditioned, as is natural, by the factor 
of personal experience. There is no lack of good will, but many 
Catholics fight shy of making any approach to Protestants at the 
religious level, even in an elementary way. They will be sympathetic 
to a Protestant neighbour in times of personal or family trouble, 
but they will rarely offer him the sympathy of their prayers, as they 
might do to a Catholic neighbour in the same circumstances. Yet 
such a gesture is often deeply appreciated when it is made. 

Actually there have always been converts from Irish Protestantism, 
from the mother of Archbishop Ussher himself down to the saintly 
Jesuit, Father John Sullivan—to say nothing of the living. There are 
positive forces that tend to bring Protestants, even in Ireland where 
they have developed the special defence mechanisms of a religious 
minority, nearer to the Church. First, they are Irish—in their own 
way, it is true—but still Irish in a way that gives them a natural 
affinity with us: the Protestant bred, born, reared and living in 
Ireland is never merely an Englishman or Scotsman transplanted to 
Irish soil. Then the spiritual needs of the devout Protestant cry for 
the Catholic fulness of faith and worship. The impulse towards the 
Church is buried deep within him, though inhibited in a thousand 
ways. This impulse reveals itself in the current growth of Anglo- 
Catholic ideas and practices in the Church of Ireland. Belief in the 
Real Presence and even in the sacrificial nature of the Eucharist is 
quietly emerging, and the practice of Confession is coming back too. 
No publicity is given to such developments, naturally, but they are 
there. Inevitably the logical Protestant asks: “If we are to have 
Roman doctrines and practices—even Confession, the very idea of 
which gave our ancestors the creeps—why not Rome itself?” 

We may also notice the fact that Dublin has two convents of 
Anglican religious women, one of them moribund for want of 
vocations, the other with a fairly large community and a branch 
house in Wales, though only a minority of the Sisters are Irish. 
The Rule follows the general pattern of Catholic convent life. 

The Iona Community in Scotland has done much to give a 
Catholic slant to Presbyterian life there, and not long ago Dr. 
George McLeod, as Moderator of the General Assembly, pleaded 
for a better understanding between Presbyterians and Catholics. 
This movement is likely to influence Ulster Presbyterianism even- 
tually, though there will be an inevitable time-lag. 

Another source from which Catholic ideas are infiltrating into 
Irish Protestantism (chiefly into the Church of Ireland) is the 
Ecumenical Movement. The Church of Ireland is taking an interest 
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in the Greek Orthodox Church (an article on it appeared in the 
CHURCH CF IRELAND GAZETTE since this paper was given) and is 
being con ‘ronted with a whole range of ideas formerly classed and 
dismissed as “Roman.” 

In the long run, however, no influence can be compared with 
personal influence. The best argument for the Church is the goodness 
and holiness of her members. This is where the responsibility comes 
back directly to us. 

Individual Catholics have always played an important part in the 
conversion of Irish Protestants. The first organised apostolate, 
however, came from the Legion of Mary, which has for several years 
now sponsored Day Retreats for non-Catholics. Out of this move- 
ment in Belfast grew the annual Clonard Mission, now in its tenth 
year—and now supplemented by an all-the-year-round Monday 
night instruction course. Two Correspondence Courses are doing 
good work, one from Clonard Monastery, Belfast—it has been 
published in book form under the title Nothing to Fear, by Father 
D. M. Cummings, C.SS.R.—the other (Father Michael O’Connor’s) 
from England. I must also mention the Lunch-Hour Talks which 
are given every year in conjunction with the Retreat for Catholic 
students in Queen’s University, Belfast. These public Talks on some 
religious subject (not necessarily a controversial one) are given in 
one of the University lecture halls and are well attended by non- 
Catholics students. 


Much more, however, needs to be done. As I have indicated, an 
initial fault lies in ourselves. We have not enough interest in the 
spiritual welfare of Irishmen outside the Church, or enough 
imagination and confidence in pursuing the goal, even when it is 
seen to be desirable. Our people have shown all these qualities 
where the Foreign Missions are concerned. Yet there is a mission- 
field waiting for us in our own land, among men and women whose 
temporal and eternal destiny is inextricably bound up with our own. 
If we do not have compassion on this multitude (over a million of 
them), nobody else will. 


I should like to refer in this connexion to an article in PAGAN 
MISSIONS, the organ of the Pia Unio Cleri (June 1955), written by 
Father William A. Kaschmitter, an American Maryknoll missionary 
in the Far East. He was dealing with the question of the right 
missionary approach to Orientals. What he said applies to our 
situation in Ireland too, as regards the approach to Irish Protestants. 
He writes: 
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Some priests in Japan are unusually successful . . . The facts 
seem to indicate that they are successful because they are very 
much themselves, in the best sense of the word ‘“‘themselves.” 
If they are endowed with an attractive personality, can speak 
well and can impress men with the solidity or versatility of 
their knowledge, and can give a vital and powerful expression 
of themselves in the fulness of their personality, that per- 
sonality will be impressed on their hearers in an effective way. 


That is a truly confident, positive missionary approach. We need 
it in our approach to Irish Protestants. Only so can we hope to 
bring them, step by step and stage by stage, to the fulness of truth 


and 


love. 


As we should have confidence in ourselves, or rather in God’s 
grace working through us, so we should try to win the confidence of 


our 


Irish Protestant fellow-countrymen. Again Father Kaschmitter 


has wise words to say: 


Winning the confidence of our fellow-men of whatever 
nation or race they may be requires the full and honest virtues 
that Christ came to teach us. Real goodness, absolute honesty, 
genuine love, and truthful humility are the foundation of 
confidence... 

One of the basic conclusions to be drawn from the above 
and one of the basic principles for successful missionary work 
must be to study the influence brought to bear either in the 
past or the present on the minds of the Orientals. We must try 
especially to study what is stored away in their memories. That 
means that we must read their school text-books, their news- 
papers, their magazines, etc. We must study their social con- 
ditions, their traditions and customs, and their present economic 
conditions. If we learn what is stored in their memories by 
studying the influences that have been brought to bear upon 
them in the past, we will come to understand their minds as 
well as we will ever understand the mind of any other man. 


This is what Father Kaschmitter calls “‘cultivating an ‘understand- 
ing heart’,” learning “‘to project ourselves into the hearts and the 
minds of others.”’ All this holds good for our internal missionary 
effort in Ireland too. Such an effort will call for much patience and 
much hard-work. But it will bear good fruit. 

“Let love be without dissimulation. Hating that which is evil, 
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cleaving to that which is good . . . To no man rendering evil for 
evil... If it be possible, as much as is in you, having peace 
with all men... Be not overcome by evil, but overcome evil by 
good” (Rom. 12:9, 17, 18, 21). 
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Preaching Chastity 


Still these higher vocations must be nurtured in the bosom ot 
the family. Priests and monks should never forget that they are the 
sons of lay people. Too often, when they preach on chastity, their 
approach suggests a belief that direct seduction is incarnate in 
the feminine sex. The peril is all the greater since it finds so much 
corroboration and support within men’s hearts. These bombastic 
preachers, projecting their interior troubles onto an outward 
enemy, would become more tender if they would only allow them- 
selves to dwell from time to time on the remembrance of their 
own mother. 


—MGR. GERARD PHILIPS: The Role of the Laity in the Church 


The Church in the New Testament 
THOMAS HOLLAND 


AY I begin with a series of quotations not from the New 
Testament? 


(1) “There comes a moment when the dust settles and the old 
hesitations are seen to be irrelevant. There is the Church, 
the unmistakable work of God. . .” 

(2) “That night on the way home from instruction we saw 
Her, our Holy Mother the Church, as She really is, bend- 
ing over us to make sure of our salvation. All criticism just 
drained away. It was stupid any longer to wonder was 
She right to impose Mass on Sunday, etc., etc. She was 
our Mother. . .” 

(3) **. . . You have no idea of the relief. When I think of my 
last years in the — Communion, I see the strain I was 
under—the futile strain—of constructing and holding up 
an idea of the Church on my own shoulders. Our Lord 
had already made the structure and placed it on the rock. 
I had only to come in. What a load I had been trying to 
carry. -.” 

(4) “I can only say the Real Thing (as you call it) is abso- 
lutely new and different. Nothing in my past life had 
prepared me for it. I wonder how I lived before. For this 
is life. Its certainty and security fill me with a joy I 
have never known. They do not come from me. . .” 


I need not tell you that these quotations are all from converts’ 
letters, the third one from a convert minister’s letter. Until fairly 
recently I was employed at the London Catholic Enquiry Centre. 
It was customary to ask clients who entered the Church to write 
a plain account of their conversion. I read and analysed so many 
(thank God!) of these accounts that any approach to the mystery 
of the Church finds me moving now along a single track. I move 
by way of the mind of the neophyte. 


The mind of the neophyte 
Fortunately that is not a bad way of approaching the Church in 


the New Testament. People in the New Testament all came to the 
mystery of the Church as converts and began to live the mystery 
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as converts. None of our mysteries changes essentially as the years 
go by; neither does human nature. It is true there are minor modifi- 
cations. On the one hand, we shall never come to the end of the 
“new things and old” which will develop within the household of 
the Faith around every mystery. On the other harid, there will be 
no end either to the variety of narrow ideas and prejudices which 
the mystery of the Church will have to erode or explode in human 
minds as time goes on. I do not for a moment suggest that the 
ideas that the new revelation had to cope with in the first century 
were the same as those it contends with today in minds that come 
freshly to it. But this is true : to understand the essential experience 
of those who lived the New Testament and therefore to understand 
more fully even the inspired passages of the New Testament about 
the mystery of the Church, it is fair to seek analogies in the ex- 
perience of converts of today. That point is happily important for 
the present restricted scope. To illuminate the main positive ex- 
perience, the essential impact of the Church, as that experience and 
impact are described in the New Testament, is the most one can 
hope to do in an article of this kind. Even if one had the com- 
petence to attempt more, it would still be good to accomplish that. 

I intend therefore to put down the main points I have found in 
the testimony of converts to their early experience of the mystery 
of the Church and use those points for marshalling and comment- 
ing the New Testament evidence. Monsignor Knox somewhere says 
about the Five Ways of proving the existence of God that they 
may not often serve to give the first conviction that God exists; 
they are most important, however, for checking the intellectual 
soundness of a conviction one already has. I wonder in the same 
way whether the sheer text of the New Testament shows any man 
the full mystery of the Church for the first time. I wonder indeed 
if anyone ever sees the sheer text without colouring it. I have been 
leafing heterodox works on the Church in the New Testament. 
They make sad reading. For instance, to see a Congregationalist 
divine discover in the New Testament (with the utmost reverence) 
autonomous communities with the image and likeness of his own 
Church communities, is a reminder that the sacred text is inevitably 
read in the light of tradition. Is it the true tradition? That is the 
question. The Church herself is sufficient argument for the truth 
of her tradition. Those who receive the gift of Faith and enter the 
Church are not part of her magisterium; they enter the Ecclesia 
discens not the Ecclesia docens. As a rule, no one is more aware 
of the fact than they themselves. But their experience becomes 
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significant in the same way that the prayers of the faithful are 
significant, or ancient customs of piety or art. Such things are 
vehicles of tradition; they convey the sensus of the living Church, 
They are stops by which the revelation once given by Our Lord 
and His Apostles sounds here and now in our ears. The notes are 
not new but (and this is important) neither are they distant. Indeed 
they are the living expression of the music heard at the beginning; 
no mere echo but a live utterance, significant and actual. 


The newness of the Church 


The first great realisation of a present-day neophyte (I argue, 
of course, as Saint Thomas would require and find sufficient in 
such a matter, ut in pluribus) is the newness of the Church. You 
have read a sample of this experience at the beginning of this 
article. Nothing is so recognisable in the New Testament as that 
newness. I say this, remembering that Our Lord began preaching 
an old idea—the idea of the Kingdom; remembering, too, that 
there is continuity in God’s revelation and God’s providence. 
Novum Testamentum in Vetere latet; Vetus in Novo patet. The 
Church can be pictured truly up to a point (with Saint Gregory 
and others) as going back beyond Christ to the Patriarchs. The 
Apostles had difficulty even after the Ascension, in breaking away 
from old Jewish custom and ceremonial, e.g. Cornelius, the Council 
of Jerusalem, Paul’s reproach of Rock, etc., etc. But unmistakably 
the pages of the New Testament testify that nothing like life in the 
Church has ever been known before. The Church is unique; to be 
a member of the Church is utterly different from membership of 
anything else, even the Synagogue. At best that was the school- 
room; at worst it was a hopeless struggle with intolerable burdens. 
Nothing has really prepared the Christian, Apostle, Jew, or Gentile, 
for what he now is, and has. It transcends all life hitherto ex- 
perienced. To be in this Novelty a man must himself become 
new—die first and rise again. The newness of his life must reach 
right down to his being as a creature and lift him clean out of 
categories of race or party (Col. 3: 11). 

Here, frankly the experience of a convert today can add the 
third dimension to the old canvas. A convert may feel he has been 
pulled through a hedge backwards and lost his skin as well as his 
friends, but he tells of a new country which simply does not show 
on the other side of the hedge. It is not even remotely glimpsed. 
It is not of this world. If you keep that idea in mind and re-read 
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the New Testament, whole passages throb with a new significance. 
No adventure story equals this discovery of the mystery hidden 
from ages (Col. 1:26), hidden, too, from the wise and prudent. 
There is nothing in literature like the surprise of seeing the Church. 
Some noble lines have been written by pagan and Christian about 
the first sight of the fair one. I challenge Virgil’s “‘vera incessu 
patuit dea,” or Beatrice by the bridge, to compare with the“‘Sponsa 
dilecta’”’ of Ephesians 5; Apoc. 19; 2 Cor. 11, and, I almost added, 
with the “bent” Mother of the married couple I quoted at the 
beginning of this article. 


Unmistakable 


A second significant reaction of the convert is to the ‘“‘unmistak- 
ability” of the City seated on the Hill, the Mons in vertice montium. 
Scio cui credidi, he cries. He has no doubt of the builder, the 
husbandman. Now I am God’s architecture, God’s agriculture. 
You saw the minister’s relief recorded in the third quotation. To 
get the point of significant re-entry into the New Testament here, 
remember this man (as so many like him, alas!) had struggled 
heroically to embody a phantom in fact; he had striven to give 
shape to an ideal, as they have striven at Evanston, Lausanne, etc. 
Now he saw the futility and the impossibility of the task. The 
work was done and only God could do it. At last he identified 
God’s work beyond all shadow of doubt. It was a concrete existing 
society. He had only to come in and find his place. 

So the New Testament tells us, the living stones rest in the 
structure, in God’s temple; the weight is carried by the corner- 
stone and the foundations (1 Pet. 2:5; 2 Cor. 6:16; Eph. 2:20; 
1 Cor. 3:17; 3, 11, etc.). The confidence that they are members 
of a society chosen out of the world (John 15: 19), prayed for by 
the Son of God (John 17) and bought by His Blood (Acts 20 : 28) 
gives a supernatural serenity which fills the pages of the New 
Testament as it fills our own hearts today. But it is a treasure we 
can lose sight of, both in ourselves and in the New Testament. 
It has so become the breath of our nostrils that we notice it no 
more than we notice the air we breathe. A blind man whose sight 
is restored sees the sky and can’t keep quiet about it. A convert 
enters the Church and shouts aloud about the peace the world 
cannot give. He jolts us: we notice our own richness. People who 
claim they have never had any spiritual consolation suddenly 
realise that they are in a supremely consoling state all the time. 
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We re-read the New Testament and see anew the same massive 
confidence at every point. The world, the kingdom of the Evil 
One, has just no chance; the world and power of darkness have 
lost hold over us (Eph. 6:12; 1 John 6: 14; John 15: 18; 1 John 

The conviction of indestructible victory which animates the 
Apostles whenever they are in conflict with the world (1 John 5 : 4, 
5; Acts 4 : 13-31; 5 : 30-33; 7 : 51-56, etc., etc.) can be seen through 
the history of the Church as clearly as the constant testimony of 
blood or the cachet of miracles. St. Augustine died in Hippo as the 
victorious Vandals surged round the walls. His last writings are 
filled with superb confidence in the future of the Church. In the 
darkest days of the last war, as the night closed over Europe, Pius 
XII wrote Mystici Corporis. . . And almost daily, as the convert 
steps into the admirable light of the kingdom, a cherished world 
crumbles but “‘the dust dies down . . . the old hesitations are seen 
to be irrelevant . . . there is the unmistakable work of God.” 
In the light of Faith the living reality of the Church has been 
identified with final certitude. There is nothing like that moment : 
it is the victory overcoming the world. The victory may have no 
visible repercussions outside the single human heart in which it 
has taken place; it may have little drama or romance inside. Yet 
even in an inarticulate letter you can tell the victory. Some corner 
of a foreign field shall be for ever—within the New Testament 
terrain: that country so long our home that we no longer notice 
its inviolable security. Only when an orphan of the storm passes 
inside with wide-open eyes, do we look again at ourselves and the 
New Testament and measure anew the enormous fidelity of God. 
The conviction in which we live and breathe is no work of ours. 


The truth 


The third characteristic I would single out from the testimonies 
of converts for the precious light it throws on the Church in the 
New Testament is the neophyte’s acceptance of the divine magis- 
terium. He can go to it as easily as the babe to the breast. One 
may realise for the first time how one has been “dandled on 
God’s knee,” as Saint Thomas More puts it, all the days of one’s 
life. 

I read a recent exchange of letters between an American Arch- 
bishop and some Georgia Baptist Ministers (with fine Irish names, 
alas!) They sturdily announced their conviction that religion is a 
personal relationship between the human soul and God, free from 
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any kind of Church control. For them a teaching Church could only 
be a menace to the Holy Spirit’s direct guidance of the individual. 
The Spirit and no Church, was the promised agent of Christ’s 
continuous redemption; the Spirit is given to individuals not 
Churches; even on Pentecost Day He was given only to individuals ! 

We are a long way here from either the Old or the New Testa- 
ment. In the Old Testament God thoroughly prepared the way for 
a teaching Church. The prophetic office, the chair of Moses, etc., 
demanded homage of mind as well as obedience of will to God’s 
message. The day when all men should be taught of God through 
a divinely infallible magisterium could not come as an utter sur- 
prise to the Chosen People. To that extent, therefore, the New 
Testament neophytes were in a happier position than the modern 
man who is committed to private judgment or, more widely, to 
resentment of any restraint on his mind from outside. It would be 
hard then to find in the New Testament anything like the astonish- 
ment of the Protestant or the rationalist who bows to the existence 
of Magisterium which in his old scheme of ideas could only have 
been a menace to his spiritual life or an insult to his intelligence. 

Even so, there is plenty of astonishment at the Magisterium in 
the New Testament. If we do not take due note of it, we shall 
miss a great deal of the drama and the mystery. The reaction of 
some converts can be a useful pointer to both: they sometimes 
see the ‘dynamics’ (I almost said the “‘salvifics’’) of the teaching 
Church lighting up the whole sky. We may have gone too dull to 
see the familiar coruscation. But a jolt can turn one back to the 
New Testament and there is the blaze and flash everywhere. 

The Apostles preached “redemption,” an idea which we get 
easily enough in a “notional” way and which we painstakingly 
polish in our theological studies. But none of us has seen real 
slavery (not even in the bad old days in Ireland !). We have never 
talked with an army captain who had paid money to be master 
of himself. We never saw a slave “‘manumitted” to the service 
of a god. 

The Jews who spat back at Our Lord that they were children 
of Abraham had seen slavery. A convert like Saint Justin had seen 
it; and in a real analogous sense, converts all through the ages 
have had a chance to know it. It is therefore thrilling to find so 
many of them spontaneously adopt Our Lord’s idiom: The Truth 
shall set you free. Sometimes they almost measure the freedom 
they have gained by the amount of truth they have learned from 
the Magisterium of the Church. 
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Not infrequently, for example, students doing the Correspond- 
ence Course of the Catholic Enquiry Centre would write this kind 
of thing : “‘Since I began reading the weekly leaflets I am at peace 
with myself in a way I have never known. I don’t want to fly off 
the handle; that’s not new. But I don’t fly off it; that is new. . .” 
With touching simplicity they would testify to the loosening of 
bonds just as Saint Justin testified to the same thing in his own 
case centuries ago. Often they would, break into loud lament about 
the stupid delay of years since they first had the chance to know 
the Truth. They would regard those years as just not life. 

We surely come close here to the genuine meaning of “being 
saved by Faith’—the meaning Luther missed by so many million 
miles. And the experience, as recorded, sheds great splendour on 
the passages in the gospels where Our Lord established the Magis- 
terium and promised the Spirit of Truth. ‘Non miracula propter 
miracula,”’ says St. Augustine (?); and certainly, ‘‘non Hierarchia 
propter Hierarchiam !’”’ ({ remember a man in full view of Christian 
Rome saying : ‘““The whole shebang exists for the salvation of Mary 
Ellen. . .”” He could have specified “‘for the salvation of Mary 
Ellen in this life as well as the next.”’) 

Certainly the atmosphere of the New Testament is electric with 
this redemptive, salvific power of the Church’s preaching, here and 
now, in this world. You can sense it at the end of Peter’s first 
sermon on Whit Sunday; even more so after his second in 
Solomon’s porch. There the people had been stunned by a demon- 
stration of what the Faith could do to a body. What could it not 
do to the soul? The whole sacerdotal clan testily took notice of the 
astonishing fact which Paul will often emphasise later : this preach- 
ing got nothing from human preparation. Its power was not of the 
world. 

The “word” grew and the people multiplied (Acts 6:7); a big 
crowd of priests obeyed the Faith. At Jerusalem they instituted 
common ownership. Is this experiment a symptom of the “out-of- 
this-world” effect produced by the prodigious liberating power of 
the Magisterium? The experiment did not last long. It appears 
to have been economically unsound, for the community was soon a 
tax on the other churches. It could, however, be an extreme example 
of a reaction one still detects in the convert. Briefly he has the 
idea that heaven has begun already. Saint Paul had to deal with a 
silly by-product of this idea: the ‘“‘down-tools” attitude of the 
Thessalonians. He was harsh with it, as well he might be, for false 
ideas about the Second Coming of Christ were active. But sub- 
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stantially the feeling of ‘“‘Heaven-already-begun’’ does not depend 
on any heresy. To live and walk in the Truth is salvation. As the 
neophytes listen to the voice of the Church they are literally being 
saved. (1 Pet. 2:9; Apoc. 18:4; 21:3; Heb. 8:10; Rom. 9:25; 
Eph. 2: 19, etc., etc.). 


The Body of Christ 
Let two quotations, again not from the New Testament, lead to 


my last point : 


(5) “I know I have found what I was looking for. It is that 
immeasurable difference between the actual contact with 
God and the idea of that contact. . .” 

(6) “‘When I talk about the beauty of your Faith I am not 
talking about externals . . . they are apt to frighten 
me... but of the beauty of holiness. I can only seem 
to find that in your Church. . .” 


The New Testament fontes for this greatest point of all come to 
mind at once: the pleroma passages (Eph. 1 : 23; 4: 13, etc.); the 
Mystical Body passages, beginning with Our Lord’s dramatisation 
of the Last Judgment (Mt. 25 : 31-45), Paul’s fall (Acts 9 : 4-5; 
22 : 7-8, etc.), and culminating in the magna carta of the Church 
(Rom, 12 : 3-8; 1 Cor. 6: 15,17,20; 12 : 12-31; Eph. 4; 4. 11-13; 
Col. 1 : 18-20; 2: 19) and that most precious verse which will lead 
Saint Thomas Aquinas to define the Blessed Eucharist as the 
Sacrament of the Unity of the Church, 1 Cor. 10: 17. 

On Saint Patrick’s Day 1431 the shepherd girl of Lorraine parried 
the Tribunal with the answer: “In my opinion it’s all one, Our 
Lord and the Church, and you ought not to make such difficulty 
about it. Why do you make such difficulty about them being all 
one?” Why, indeed? Even those outside the Church will tell you 
they have noticed that Catholics seem to be “‘on personal terms” 
with Our Lord in the most surprising way. They do not always 
like it and not all of them drop into it when they come into the 
Church; but some converts are so privileged in their experience 
and so clear in their expression that they carry one back over the 
centuries. The great phrases of Saint Paul ring with a new meaning. 
One sees again the first great movement of the sap in the Vine 
(John 15); one glimpses for a moment the fresh beauty and vigour 
of the Church, formed from the side of the Second Adam as He 
slept on the Tree, born in the Spirit on Pentecost Day. 
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I have just re-read the letter (126 pages long!) of a convert so 
privileged. It is really a commentary on Eph, 4: 21-24 and Phil. 


1: 21-24: the writer has “learned only Christ’; to live now in | 


Christ; the sacred mysteries of the Eucharist and the Church are 


seen per modum unius: they are everything. What must it have | 


been like when such phrases poured from the Apostle (they were 
certainly not confined to the occasional letter) and his hearers 
imitated him (Eph. 3:17), seeing their whole life hidden with 
Christ in God? Of course the spots and wrinkles had already 
appeared; it is as foolish to glamourise the Church in the first 
century as it is to underrate her vitality in the tenth. But there 
cannot have been days of charismatic splendour and lightning 
growth like the New Testament days. The memory of Our Lord’s 
manhood lingered still; the preachers had all seen Him and their 


voice was going out to the ends of the earth. It was possible to | 


know Him almost physically again in the Breaking of the Bread 
and His great and glorious Body, which is the Church. 


There is this other reason for the intense concentration of the 
New Testament Church and its enormous graces of expansion. 


Our Lady was a member of the Church and assisted at the Sacred 


Mysteries. 
THOMAS HOLLAND 


Apostolic Delegation, 54 Parkside, London, S.W.19 


Salus in Cruce 


It is part of the platform of all Christian politics to guarantee 
the freedom of Church and ministry. But history teaches us that 
security makes them careless and slack. It is only an alert desire 


for penance and sanctity that can protect us from being more | 


impoverished by the most ideal freedom than by persecution: 
“Salus in cruce.” 


—Michael Pfliegler: Priestly Existence (Newman, p. 275) 
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Christians and the World 
JOSEPH MINIHAN 


“fWNHE pagan is wrong”: certainly. But his error better challenges 
1 the valour of Christian soldiers than guides the Christian 
missionary. Even before Charlemagne was tamed, the 
Church had tried to guard against the over-vigorous zeal of her 
enthusiastic militants. The Frankish leader, however, relied on a 
too-literal interpretation of the compelle intrare clause. So that 
afterwards it took a long time to rid the Christian community 
of a tendency to forceful conversions, and develop the concept 
of tolerance enshrined in the principle, Nemo coacte fit Christianus 
(“No one becomes a Christian against his will’’). 
This canonical prohibition of coercive methods to spread the 
Gospel in no way justifies easy-going mutterings about “In God’s 
good time.” 


Now is the time to shake off the fatal lethargy. Now is the 
time for all good men to recognise one another and close 
up their ranks. It is time to repeat with the Apostle: Hora 
est iam nos de somno surgere (Romans 13: 11). “‘Already it is 
high time for us to wake out of our sleep.’ 


We shall need to wield the sword of the spirit, but not as Peter 
did in Gethsemani. 

When he cut off Malchus’s ear, Peter’s mistake was action 
without thought. In the garden, Christ intervened miraculously: 
that was a special occasion. Ordinarily in our days there is no 
direct divine intervention to make up for the misguided enthusiasm 
and activity of Christians. And the Church sometimes suffers 
for the mistakes of individuals’ thoughtlessness. The obvious 
solution is painstaking formation of ordinary apostles. 

This thought and method behind a new drive were given timely 
proclamation nearly six years ago. The Pope was addressing his 
own people, the Romans. He outlined how Christians would 
behave in a better world under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
They would experience a mighty awakening of thought and action 
with a renewal of the Gospel spirit. As outcome, the Holy Father 


1. Cf. OSSERVATORE ROMANO, 13 April, 1956. The quotation comes in 
“Osservazione sull’ora presente’ by the Archbishop of Milan, Monsignor 
Montini; he refers to the ACTA APOSTOLICAE SEDIS, 1952, p. 159. 
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hoped to see a flowering of the Church not only in Rome, but in 
dioceses near and far.” 

Why was the rallying cry given to Rome rather than to the entire 
Catholic world? Many times already the Pope had clearly insisted 
that Christians everywhere must co-operate in forming a better 
world. Was this, then, an abandonment of the universal? Had 
the Pope forsaken wider issues for a trial period ? As an experiment? 
Or had the know-alls and cynics something when they put it down 
to political tactics for the Italian elections? 

These suggestions are well wide of the mark. Primum in intentione, 
ultimum in exsecutione: Pope Pius XII was being severely practical. 
He was planning to overcome the time lag Pope Leo XIII’s teaching 
in social matters met with. The prisoner in the Vatican lacked 
opportunity of galvanising even his own people. In happier 
circumstances now, the present Pope would try to lead the bishops 
of the world with practical example in his own diocese. And as 
Primate of Italy and Archbishop and Metropolitan of the Roman 
Province, he inaugurated the ““Movement for a Better World.” 
Father Lombardi, S.J., became his principal spokesman. You 
can see the plan and the importance of the work in the Pope’s 
frequent allusions to it, more usually when he speaks to co-ordinated 
Catholic Action groups. 

Producing a milieu favourable to Christianity is the aim. There 
are fairly obvious parallels between the method and land reclamation 
schemes—draining malarial marshes with a view to agricultural 
development; breaking up and fertilising marginal land in an 
economy of intensive cultivation; salvaging areas from the ruination 
of sewage farms. Or, in the tradition of Isaias and John the Baptist: 
“Prepare the way of the Lord, straighten out his paths. Every 
valley is to be bridged, and every mountain and hill levelled, and 
the windings are to be cut straight, and the rough paths made 
into smooth roads, and all mankind is to see the saving power 
of God.”? When God’s saving power is seen, Messianic awareness 
permeates the air Christians breathe. This rouses even luke-warm 
Catholics to prepare for apostolic activity. 

Preparation for apostolic activity sets the standards of down- 
right Christian goodness. With Catholics striving to practise on 
this level, outsiders are encouraged. The gradual process of 
conversion to the faith is preceded by a wish to believe. This 


2. The point was missed by one Catholic weekly which lugubriously headed 


its report ‘“‘Fatal Lethargy.” 
3. Luke 3:5, 6 (the Knox translation). 
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depends upon a grace which proliferates best when men have 
to some extent been raised from the rough going of worldliness. 
Seeing that conversion can be encouraged along these lines means 
progress, as the day-to-day outlook among layfolk takes on an 
apostolic bias. 

Gradually they seek action: they want to share the good news 
of the Gospel with others. They realise, moreover, that practice 
of the faith automatically builds up the apostolic drive. Should 
the temptation to ease up occur, Christian solidarity amply warns 
how reprehensible it would be to adopt a lazy attitude. Apostolic 
restlessness, in fact, seems to be the only frame of mind which 
can successfully approach and challenge the masses submerged 
in materialism and disbelief. 

We can explore the idea against a background of the ancient 
diocese of Milan. Among its three million Catholic population 
are great numbers of fervent, practising faithful, engaged on 
directed works of Catholic Action in educational and social fields. 
Huge numbers of other church-going Catholics also frequent 
the sacraments, but without ever bringing noticeable practical 
force to bear in the circumstances of their lives. Then come the 
seasoned Catholics infected to varying degrees with fatal lethargy. 
Lower still is the dead weight of baptised but uninitiated Catholics, 
the seed-spawning ground of Communism and kindred social 
malaises. To complete the picture, one should mention those men 
and women who are truly heathen, never having been baptised. 
Non-Catholic Christians, though occasionally influential, are not 
numerous in Milan, so they hardly affect the over-all problem. 

In the face of this vast charge, the line taken is to encourage 
waverers within the fold to become practising Catholics in view 
of the honest goodness and sense of social responsibilities shown 
among active Catholics. The general mission in the diocese, with 
bishops among the mission preachers, has added impetus and helps 
to reduce to practice the parable of the city on a hill. No room 
is left for errors like Progressisme®; there is no possibility of the 
idea arising that genuine love for one’s fellows through active 
social welfare work can replace external religious practice. A man 


4. The term heathen has a wider connotation than pagan, for the latter word 
still retains some of its original meaning of a countryman. It should be noted 
that heathens are those who are neither Christians, Jews, nor Mohammedans, 
and claim no belief in a monotheistic revelation. 

5. Progressisme: this perennial heresy of good works without faith has 
been condemned anew in France and Poland: 
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loves his fellows because he loves God: every form of service is 
an aspect of charity. Once that is thoroughly demonstrated and 
realised, a compelling motive is laid upon the non-believer and 
non-practising Christian: he must either conscientiously examine 
or reject out of hand the Christian claims of the Church. 

After nineteen hundred years, there is a tendency to assume the 
Church’s credentials are sufficiently obvious. According to this 
way of thought, everything necessary is already laid out for the 
well-disposed seeker of truth; all he has to do is pray, and wait 
on grace. But this facile attitude rests on misunderstanding the 
active apostolate. The Pope’s active apostolate, in which the 
bishops of the world unite, cannot fail. Integrity of faith and morals 
will persist in the teaching and practice of the Church. These are 
truths. Yet until, at the lowest plane of Church membership, the 
splendours of faith and grace begin to influence those outside the 
Church, there can be no real awakening or proper response. The 
ordinary layman must be prepared to realise his Christian life is 
influencing others; he must be taught the importance of complying 
with the general duties of a Christian so as to become an apostle. 
It is precisely weakness on this level that accounts for ‘‘leakage” 
from Church membership, and for the inefficiencies of good- 
intentioned but ill-instructed men and women who have been 
hustled into important works in the name of specialised Catholic 
Action. 

When Catholic Action is not properly prepared for, it results 
in power drive: this sears those it would benefit and utterly destroys 
those whom it possesses. I suppose it is one of the modern devils. 
The answer to this peril is goodness. 

Goodness matters more than organisation. Because goodness 
originates in God, where found it will diffuse itself without more 
ado. For such active goodness one must go to the family first of 
all. Good works within the family circle, in school, and among 
neighbours are the indispensable probationary training for anyone 
who can later serve the Church usefully at more advanced levels 
of activity. Even here there is a possible corruptio optimi; through 
lack of considered humility, the Christian home may fall into 
smug, Catholic pharisaism. The safeguard is thoughtful prayer 
and instruction. 

Insisting on the prime importance of real Christian families to 
supply recruits for the active apostolate must not be taken as 
criticism of youthful apostolical works. In the Young Christian 
Worker movement, Monsignor Cardijn aims to build up the 
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proper approach to life during the gregarious days of adolescence 
and early youth; rightly he emphasises the need for establishing 
contact with waverers and non-believers. But this is transitional 
work necessitated by homes being only superficially Christian or 
quite un-Christian. The chaplain, with the help of leaders, has to 
undertake what, in happier circumstances, would have been done 
by parents. In Christian society, youth should pass through its 
turbulent years and reach adult maturity much less convulsively 
than happens in these days when society reels from an over-dose 
of material progress. But the problem is an old one of which Saint 
John was aware: he could call ‘“‘you young men; you are strong.’”® 

This strength of youth is the great hope in the Church. Saint 
Pius X’s expectation of saints among children was well-grounded. 
And the realisation of a solidly-pious Christian youth is no pipe 
dream. “See, Judge, Act” is sound wisdom in training young 
apostles, so long as no-one expects old heads on young shoulders. 
Responsibility of Christian conscience in the family and society 
at large will be a sign of the great awakening. It will appear among 
youth or not at all. Under grace, the charge of formation and 
instruction falls weightily on parents, teachers, and priests. Pray 
God they are thorough enough to save Malchus’s ear! 


CHRISTIANS AND THE WORLD 


JOSEPH MINIHAN 
Saint Aloysius’, Hebburn, Co. Durham, England 


6. 1 John 2: 14. 


Build a Tower 


If you want men to hate one another, throw them some grain. 
If you want men to love one another, make them build a tower. 
—Antoine de Saint-Exupéry 
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FILMS 


FTER a long hibernation the Dublin cinemas opened 1958 

with programmes full of interest, variety and quality, 

Dimension and spectacle for every kind of middlebrow was 
offered by two out-of-the-way films—Round the World in Eighty 
Days and The Bridge on the River Kwai (Regal Rooms and Savoy), 
George Shiels’s comedy of Irish manners, Professor Tim, with 
the Abbey players, was translated to the screen at the Metropole. 
From there you could proceed to two arresting psychological 
films—The Young Stranger (also at Metropole) and The Three 
Faces of Eve (Ambassador); and rise from psyche to soul in an 
exalted climax with Bresson’s A Man Escaped (Un Condamné a 
Mort s’est Echappé) at the Astor. To treat the first batch briefly 
is not to dismiss them, but simply to acknowledge their relative 
position in this gallery. 

Professor Tim was tailored for television rather than for the 
cinema screen and therefore gives a cramped and stagy impression 
at times. Slight as it is, though, the playing gradually takes hold 
of the attention, and under the eye of the camera, Séamus Kavanagh 
and Ray McAnally seemed to me to take the honours. Round 
the World in Eighty Days is a cinema circus rather than a film, 
and strikes its own key with some publicity cartoons in a skittish 
NEW YORKER Style. Scenically it tends to become more abrupt as 
it goes along (nothing in the later trips quite comes up to the 
leisurely sunlit study of Paris) and, like a series of picture postcards, 
it lacks intimacy. But otherwise it is sophisticated enough, and 
good fun is poked at the cinema’s bag of tricks and at a host of its 
famous stars. 

The Bridge on the River Kwai is provocative because it tries to 
match the most uneven components. There is a cinematic sweep 
about this British film shot in Ceylon, rendering a vast jungle 
landscape brilliantly and savagely present. Yet the plot creaks at 
several joints, such as, for instance, the unexplained drop in the 
river-level exactly coincident with the morning of the commando 
raid. Good character parts are worked out by William Holden, 
Jack Hawkins and Alec Guinness, but walking beside them, as 
carriers forsooth, are a batch of unbelievable Siamese beauties 
as unruffled as after a de Mille melée. The central situation, curious 
as it was, I could accept—that of an eccentrically correct colonel 
who, after having won a moral victory under torture over his 
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Japanese captors, decides to build a perfect bridge for them so as 
to restore discipline and morale to his own men and more or less 
extend his own victory into a demonstration of racial superiority. 
The military use of the bridge to the enemy he judges to be less 
important than this. The story seems to be shaping into a study 
of eccentricity turning to madness, of judgment warped by fanatic 
devotion to a single purpose. The colonel seems to have forgotten 
all about the war when the one escapee from the camp returns 
with British commandos to blow up the bridge. But on this point 
and at this point the script seems to waver. Neither theme—the 
irony of the colonel’s character nor the futility of war—makes 
more than a muffled impact. The climax is thoroughly cinematic 
in cutting and use of sound (the march of whistling troops off-scene 
mingled with the crashing of exploded earth) and the bundled, 
confused effect may be partly intentional, but the point of the 
thing is hinted too cryptically to register in the surrounding din. 
British heroism is dressed throughout in the usual nonchalant 
style, but, due to Alec Guinness’s enunciation, not disgustingly so. 

By contrast there is no ambiguity at all about the freakish story 
of The Three Faces of Eve. It is based on a recent case-book history 
from Georgia written by two of the doctors involved with the 
multiple personality of Mrs. “‘Eve White—Eve Black’’; the first 
of these being reserved, unresentful, devoted to her daughter and 
occasionally-irritated husband; the second being untruthful, 
irresponsible, sexually provocative in a childish frigid way, denying 
she was wife or mother, and a haunter of night-clubs. Under 
treatment, a third personality—“‘Jane’’—emerged side by side 
with these, more pleasant and more mature in judgment than 
either, but lacking a past experience or memory until “integrated” 
by recalling, under hypnosis, the childhood shock which originally 
split her personality, viz., being forced in from play to kiss the 
face of her dead grandmother. The way Eve Black, when she “‘got 
out,”” knew all about Eve White and laughed at her, whereas Eve 
White had to be told of her other self; the way Jane was aware 
of both whereas they knew nothing at first of her; the way Jane 
(in real life and in the film) marries a new husband though caring 
for the child of Eve White—all this sounds like fiction and farce 
at that. But it is contemporary fact. The case is not a fraud or 
fabrication. As usual, though, the explanations are another matter. 
Neither proven nor consistent, they veer from Freudian to Adlerian 
to Jungian theory, and the actual treatment, which relied much on 
hypnosis, followed no single method exclusively. All this need not 
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concern us here. As a piece of entertainment the weakness of the 
film version lies in the dramatisation of the final scenes where the 
hypnotic switches from one personality to the other seem more 
than facile, and passages of dialogue (about the “‘dying”’ of the 
two Eves) are literary and unconvincing. To offset this, there is 
Joanne Woodward’s award-winning performance as a woman 
who displays three personalities, each with its distinct facial and | 
physical expression. 

Avowedly ‘“‘psychological”’ films are on the increase, particularly 
from the United States. On the whole they are becoming more 
accurate; also less concerned with freakish abnormalities than 
with the commoner tensions of family life and society. Witnesses 
to this trend are the recent Fear Strikes Out and the current The 
Young Stranger. Based again on a TV original, the latter is one | 
of the best small-scale studies to arrive here, most pleasing for its 
modest and exact economy. It is important not to demand too 
much from such films (or plays) or to expect scientific com- 
prehensiveness. The secret growth of neurosis and its prolonged 
unravelling are alike inaccessible to eighty minutes of screen 
business. All we can justly demand is that the dramatisation be 
accurate enough in its progression, be not too crudely jointed 
and give the illusion of completeness. This film does all that and 
maintains excellent dramatic grip. A family life sucked of its blood 
by the father’s success and the pressure of sustaining it, the father 
no ruthless power-maniac but a most engaging and sympathetic 
character at the mercy of his society’s values, his half-conscious 
estrangement from his son brought to light when the son gets 
into mildly delinquent trouble—these are the elements. Close 
relaxed interplay between James McArthur as the boy, Kim Hunter 
as the wife, and James Daly as the father throw fresh and revealing 
lights on various phases of family living. Finely conveyed is the 
father’s unadmitted guilt for responsibilities shirked, the withdrawn 
inaccessibility which masks itself in the parade of openness, the 
routine of married intimacy and genuine affection suddenly found | 
to conceal a widening gulf of division, the efforts of the boy to | 
break irtto some form of human: communication by wordless | 
horseplay with his pal. With his bandy be-jeaned walk and his 
immature skull McArthur is a'type of youth f am temperamentally 
repelled by at the outset, but he works himself into the affections 
without the irritating mannerisms of some other rebels. 

The prison from which Fontaine escapes (in A Man Escaped) 
is not exactly psychological. Nor is it primarily the Nazi fortress _ 
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of Montluc from which André Devigny actually escaped with the 
aid of a safety pin, the handle of a spoon and some bedwire— 
though this is the plot of the film and the source of extreme suspense. 
That drastic director, Bresson (maker of Les Anges de Peché and 
Journal d’un Curé de Compagne) has subtly overlaid an extrovert 
book with a style and interpretation of his own, and has insisted 
again on non-professional actors whom he can mould to his own 
idea. His intended theme is as much isolation as escape; the question 
is whether a man in isolation sinks to passivity and lethargy or 
conserves and nourishes his unconquerable spirit. Hence “death” 
and “‘escape” turn out to be spiritual as well as physical terms, 
and Bresson’s alternative title is given as “The Spirit bloweth 
where It listeth.”” That is why we never really see the vague shaded 
faces of the S.S. guards, why the war, the violence and executions 
in the prison, like the tram bells and train whistles outside, are 
all muffled off-stage. The camera remains painfully narrowed, 
close to a pair of hands or a pair of eyes. “To leave all to God 
would be easy—too easy.’’ One has to “‘fight against self” to 
“work and write” even if it be but a snatch of Scripture on a scrap 
of paper, to “‘grow stronger,”’ to retain faith in the spiritual solidarity 
of men whether for hope or despair and in the unseen ways of 
mutual help. I don’t think this point can be missed from Bresson’s 
unrelieved and relentless style, though it almost needs a second 
viewing to gather it all. And the final touch to this austere style 
may well miss its mark for being too subtle and implicit. The 
only music in the film—a section from Mozart’s Mass in C Minor— 
enters five or six times, usually to accompany the routine shuffle 
of the prisoners as they empty their tin buckets of slops in the 
yard. Over the bare and the drab flows pity and dedication. This 
is the greatest escape film yet, and more than that. 
PETER R. CONNOLLY 


Sint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


TELEVISION 


ELIGIOUS programmes on Television present many prob- 
lems which simply do not exist when the spoken word is 
the means of communication. Rarely does a religious broad- 
cast on the radio rouse one to feelings of exasperation, irritation 
or despair. Yet rarely does a sound broadcast give one the sense of 
fulfilment and exhilaration that a really successful TV showing 
conveys. 
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The variety of forms for the presentation of religious themes 
on the screen seems inexhaustible. And it is of the essence of 
successful TV technique that this should be so. First in import- 
ance is the relay by Television of the Sacrifice of the Mass. The 
transmission on Christmas night of the Mass of the Nativity from 
the Oratory in Birmingham was excellent, worthy to rank beside 
the European presentation of Midnight Mass from Notre Dame 
in Paris a year or so ago. The clarity with which the cameras 
focussed on the actions of the priest at the altar was matched by 
the perfect synchronisation of the commentary spoken by Father 
McEnroe. His timing was perfect, his voice clear but subdued; a 
difficult task exceedingly well done. 

Television, in the nature of things, has no rival when it comes 


to the relay of events from the great centres of Christendom. To | 
see (by live TV transmission) the Holy Father on Easter Sunday | 


morning appearing to give his blessing to the thronging mass in St. 
Peter’s Square is to realise in some measure what those who have 


visited Rome experience when, for the first time, they see the | 


Sovereign Pontiff in person. But here again it is the art with which 
the cameras are used and the aptness of the commentary which 
control, to a large extent, the success or failure of the programme. 

These outstanding events, however, are rare. They happen but 
once a year, and we feel grateful that by TV we are able to share 
in them. But what of the ordinary run of religious broadcasts on 


TV? These depend, not so much on the excellence of the camera | 


work and commentary, as on the personality of the speaker, and 
the ease and conviction with which he speaks. On Sunday, January 
12, Canon Matthew McNarney appeared for the first time on TV 
to give The Epilogue. His subject was “‘Contentment” and the 
period allotted to him was roughly fifteen minutes. How did he 
use it? The programme opened with a recording of a soprano 
singing, in German, verses on Contentment, verses which Canon 


McNarney translated while across the screen flitted landscapes of | 


peaceful valleys and quiet lakes. The Canon then read for us some 
reflections on “Contentment” noted down by the late Earl of 


Castlerosse: how the worry and fret of life assailed him when he © 


visited business acquaintances in England, how the air breathed 
peace and contentment when he was visiting the monasteries and 


convents in County Kerry. A picture of Saint Augustine hung on — 
the wall of his study; turning to it, Canon McNarney spoke of the | 
saint’s youth and of his conversion, quoting for us his final sum- | 


ming-up on the pursuit of happiness: ‘“Thou hast made us for 
Thyself, O Lord, and our hearts can never rest until they rest in 
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Thee’’. In a similar way he spoke of Dante’s views on true content, 
looking at a bust of the philosopher-poet which stood beside him 
on the desk. Finally with the reading of the word of the Gospel 
(Matthew 6: 25-34) ‘* Therefore I say to you: Be not solicitous for 
your life, what you shall eat, nor for your body, what you shall 
put on. . .” the programme came to a close. 

This account of the most recent Catholic Epilogue serves, I think, 
to show how much preparation must go into even the shortest 
programme if a TV broadcast is to make an impression. Canon 
McNarney’s success came in part from the simple, sincere way 
in which he spoke, and the homely way in which he embodied 
the quotations from Scripture, from Dante and from Saint 
Augustine with his own reflections on the subject. But how much 
preparation went to the making of this apparently effortless talk 
only he himself can tell. I liked especially the general nature of his 
approach: it was, one might say, a talk on the significance of the 
spiritual in the lives of each one of us. There was nothing contro- 
versial in anything he said, it was a programme perfectly adapted 
for the peak viewing hour of 10.55 on a Sunday evening. One 
hopes that the estimated three and a half million viewers who 
look at this programme enjoyed it and felt better for it. 

But what of the controversial programmes — the programmes 
which make one long to interrupt? Discussions between Christians 
and atheists or agnostics can be fruitful, provided that each is 
concerned to arrive at truth and to understand the other’s point 
of view. From a Catholic standpoint, a discussion group composed 
of an agnostic or atheist, a Catholic, and two or more ministers 
of different Protestant sects is rarely satisfactory. On such occasions 
we are liable to hear watered-down opinions put forward as the 
“Christian” point of view, or worse, the members proceed to argue 
among themselves about what constitutes “the Church’s” point of 
view on the topic under discussion. Living examples of the spec- 
tacle of disunity among Christians are always painful to witness. 
Enough has been said in previous issues concerning the short- 
comings of religious and moral discussions on the Brains Trust, 
not only from a Catholic, but from a Christian point of view. Yet 
discussion of religious and moral issues can provide some of the 
most compelling hours on the screen, but the contestants must be 
well matched. I personally would consider this type of programme 
as the most exacting of all forms of religious broadcasting; perhaps 
that is why outstanding programmes of this type are so rare. A 
memorable example was Father D’Arcy’s session with Professor 
Ayer in the middle of a Brains Trust discussion. 
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Apart from specifically religious broadcasts some programmes 
of general interest cannot have failed to make people think: the 
programme about Leonard Cheshire and his work was absolutely 
compelling in its effect. It still remains the most outstanding pro- 
gramme of its type ever televised. Again many thousands of 
viewers must have been enlightened as to the place and purpose 
of monasticism in the life of the Church by the transmissions from 
Caldey Island and from Buckfast. 

Is there still room for new ideas in Catholic broadcasting? I think 
it would be of immense benefit if we could hear comments on the 
Papal Allocutions as soon as they are published in the Press. I 
should like Catholic comments on news items of general interest. 
(Panorama gave an opportunity to Father D’Arcy to clarify certain 
points concerning ‘‘deathbed conversion” on the occasion of the 
death of the late Gilbert Murray.) Yesterday a fairly long statement 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury was read in all news bulletins, 
dealing with the subject of Artificial Insemination, a topic which 
seems very much “in the news” these days. I have not yet heard 
on either TV or radio from the BBC any Catholic comment 
on this. 

And why, I often wonder, are the Lives of the Saints (apart 
from Saint Francis) so rarely presented? Here is a rich field for 
exploitation both on TV and on sound. What about showing 
Catholic Action at work, or a description of the work of nuns who 
care for the sick and the poor? This need not be regarded as an 
opportunity of “blowing one’s trumpet” and could have tremen- 
dous impact on people of good will. This reflection is prompted 
by the effectiveness of examples of Christian charity and dedica- 
tion to the service of others, even in a programme like This is Your 
Life (a programme which, on the whole, I find excruciating). 

Television is a medium exacting in its demands; it presents a 
constant challenge to initiative and invention but it amply rewards 
the time and effort put into planning and preparation. In conclu- 
sion, I should like to pay a tribute to the work of Professor John 
Foster of Glasgow University. He is a Christian, a very learned 
man and an outstanding teacher. As he speaks or moves about his 
room showing the inscriptions on his ancient stones or illustrates 
a point on the blackboard he manages to convey a sense of the 
glory of the Christian tradition and of the lives of the early 
martyrs. Here is proof, if proof were needed, that enthusiasm for 
one’s subject and the power to communicate it can overcome most 
obstacles. 

ETHNA CONWAY 
Belfast. 
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News and Views 


ATHER CONNOLLY’S article “Judging Films” in the 

January issue has brought two letters from members of film 

societies in Waterford and Cork. Mr. William J. Fanning, 
Quarrymount, Waterford, Secretary of the Waterford branch 
of the Irish Film Society, writes: 


As one of a group engaged in running the local film society 
and deeply interested in the cinema as an artistic and cultural 
medium, may I say that we emphatically welcome Father 
Connolly’s article in your January issue and believe that he 
deals with an issue of grave importance. 

Few people seem to realise the extraordinary power and 
influence of the cinema today. In its effect upon ideas and 
standards of behaviour it far exceeds press, radio, books or 
any other means of communication. 

Many of us are, perhaps, inclined to think that because the 
Censorship Board is in operation then all is well. This much- 
criticised institution, while it performs an _ indispensable 
function, hardly touches the heart of the trouble. The censors 
can stop the most flagrantly offensive films, or parts of them; 
but they are powerless against the great bulk of films flooding 
the country which reflect a more worldly, material, un-Christian 
outlook on life than ours and which embody, unnoticed, 
so many false ideas and standards of values. 

What we need, as suggested by Father Connolly’s article, 
is some nation-wide programme for awakening a critical 
attitude to films and for fostering enlightened adult education. 
This would obviously need the co-operation of a great many 
people, lay and religious, who are responsible for morals 
and education and who, by their understanding of the cinema’s 
artistic as well as moral values, could give enlightened guidance. 

Perhaps Father Connolly might elaborate further his 
interpretation of the encyclicals on the subject and outline 
in more detail suggested schemes for film education and 
promulgating of reviews and critiques by study circles, 
affiliated centres of O.C.I.C. and others. 


Mr. Padraig O Coileain, Gregg’s Cross, Ballinlough, Cork, 
writes: 
Father Connolly’s article, “Judging Films” in your January issue 
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tends to raise problems rather than solve them. Superficially, the 
Church’s two-fold response to the corrupting influence of some 
motion-pictures would appear to be adequate and comprehensive. It 
is prudent that young people should be protected from pernicious 
influences in their formative years and where this defensive policy 
has not been adopted or has been frustrated much harm has resulted. 
On the other hand, the positive policy of educating young and old 
alike to the point where they can exercise “‘responsible choice 
rather than indiscriminate viewing’ is full of the promise of 
success. Young people, however immature, have a real sense of 
the value of money. If they are taught the language of the cinema 
and realise the potential, valid entertainment-value of films where 
the principles of cinematic story-telling are observed, they will 
demand the better type of film. They will then realise that they 
are being “‘had”’ by the type of film whose entertainment-value is 
otherwise low but which uses motives such as sex or violence 
simply to add to its appeal. They will regard this type of film as 
poor value for their money. That they will get what they demand 
is indicated by the fact that over 70% of the cinema seats bought 
in the United States last year were bought by teenagers. 

If this dual programme is pursued energetically, then there would 
seem to be little else that could or need be done. The difficulty is 
that such a programme cannot be expected to meet with success 
on anything like a wide scale. Similar efforts directed towards the 
people’s reading-matter have shown no marked results and here 
there is the advantage that secondary schools and universities have 
been teaching the principles of good writing for generations. The 
accepted standards are well known to large numbers of people 
who have had to study and memorise good literature at school 
and there are many competent literary critics, writing even in 
provincial newspapers, to guide them. Still the market for good 
books in Ireland is very small while the vast market for the 
undesirable type of paper-back and the so-called “romantic” 
magazine-story continues to expand. It has not been possible either 
to protect the people in general from their own low level of taste 
or to raise that level by education. What chance of success has 
an educational programme in films when knowledge of the basic 
techniques has not hitherto been taught at any level and there are 
so few competent to teach? The provincial newspapers do not 
employ critics to guide their readers (they merely re-print the 
“hand-out” they receive from the distributors) and competent 
film-critics are scarce in the country as a whole. Is it not more 
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realistic to accept the fact that the majority of people will never 
be mentally equipped to exercise the kind of “responsible choice” 
we have in mind? 

One may be tempted to conclude that this line of argument 
justifies more protection in the form of stricter censorship and, 
indeed, strict censorship is implicit in the Church’s approach to 
films. But is censorship really the answer to the problem? It can 
deal with the more obvious evil which the people are able to 
recognise in any case but it cannot always deal with what is termed 
the more insidious corrupting influence of the cinema without 
being unfair. The cinema, after all, is merely a means of expression 
and any evil influence it may have is not inherent in it. Films made 
by men of integrity, whether they be artists or not, can be true in 
relation to the standards and behaviour generally accepted in the 
countries where they are made, but the portrayal of these standards 
and behaviour may be thought to have a corrupting influence in 
other countries. For example, remarriage of divorced persons forms 
part of the accepted pattern of behaviour in many countries and it 
is unfair and futile to blame or restrict the means of com- 
munication which brings this to our notice. The insulation of a 
democratic country is becoming increasingly difficult and our many 
emigrants are not helped by previous attempts to insulate them. 
Acquaintance with a way of life based on an alien moral code or 
or no moral code should not harm us if we recognise this for what 
it is and are well versed in our own beliefs and teachings. Signifi- 
cantly, the portrayal of polygamy in a Mahommedan country, 
whether in a film or musical comedy, does not worry us at all. 
The Arabs and their civilisation are so remote and foreign to us 
that we can contemplate their way of life without danger of 
attempting to imitate it. If we accept the fact that Britain and the 
United States, from whom we obtain most of our films, are now 
largely pagan countries, we should be similarly immune to harm 
from the exposition of the non-Christian or anti-Christian aspects 
of their civilisation. We were never so offended by the treatment 
of the divorce theme, as when,.in a mediocre American film, 
Valley of Decision, an Irish Catholic girl, invoking the aid of St. 
Brigid, marries a divorced man, having helped to break-up his 
previous (unsatisfactory) marriage. The reason, of course, is that 
the film was not true as soon as the director left the way of life 
he knew and began to deal with ours. 

We have machinery to deal with whatever is blatantly obscene 
or intended to do harm in books or films but where the danger 
arises from the portrayal of a way of life which does not conform 
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with our moral code, the remedy does not appear to lie in 
restricting the means of expression. 


* * * 


The Fifth Irish Liturgical Congress will take place in Glenstal 
Abbey, County Limerick, on 14-15 April. General theme will be 
“The Eucharist.”” The speakers and the titles of their papers 
are as follows: 


1. Rev. Donal O’Connor, D.D., Saint John’s College, 
Waterford: 
The Eucharist, our Sacrificial Food. 
2. Rev. Daniel Duffy, D.D., C.C., Carrickmacross, County 
Monaghan: 
Eucharistic Piety in Current Irish Practice. 
3. Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B., Glenstal Abbey: 
Communion and Conduct. The graces of Communion 
studied in the Postcommunions of the Missal. 


Arrangements are being made to have a guest speaker from 
abroad. Communications should be addressed to: The Secretary, 
The Liturgical Congress, Glenstal Abbey, County Limerick. 


* * * 


The Roman weekly SETTIMANA DEL CLERO of 12 January gives 
some facts about the activity of the Holy Father during 1957. 
The number of private audiences granted was 797; more than 
800,000 of the faithful were admitted to the Pope’s presence. 
Pontifical teaching was conveyed to the Church through 98 
discourses, of which 38 were in French, 24 in Italian, 15 in English, 
11 in Spanish, 6 in German, 2 in Portuguese and 2 in Latin. In 
the course of the year Pius XII issued 4 encyclicals and one apostolic 
constitution (which commemorated the Lourdes centenary). The 
four encyclicals were Fidei Donum, on the missions; Invicti Athletae 
Christi, on the third centenary of the martyrdom of Saint Andrew 
Bobola; Le pélerinage de Lourdes, on the centenary of the apparitions 
and Miranda Prorsus, on films, radio and television. 

An English translation of Miranda Prorsus has recently been 
published by C.T.S. of Ireland (Lower Abbey St., Dublin, price 
6d.); the Sword of the Spirit (128 Sloane St., London, S.W.1) have 
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issued a translation of the Pope’s address to the World Congress 
on the Lay Apostolate (Many Are Called, price 6d.); C.T.S. of 
London (38/40 Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1) have published 
the Lourdes encyclical under the title Our Lady of Lourdes (price 
4d.). 

The central office of the Committee of Lay Apostolate Congresses 
(Piazza S. Calisto 16, Rome) has issued much valuable material 
concerning the Congress and the lay apostolate movement generally. 
The latest, Bulletin No. 7, may be obtained from the central office, 
price 200 lire. It contains the English text of the addresses by Cardinal 
Siri, by Archbishop Montini (The Mission of the Church) and by 
Signor Vittorino Veronese. Of even greater interest perhaps are 
the reports of some of the workshops, applying the broad directives 
to particular concrete situations. 


NEWS AND VIEWS 


* * * 


Members of the Catholic Truth Society have for many years 
been receiving for their guinea or half-a-guinea a copy of the 
CATHOLIC TRUTH QUARTERLY (1/-, C.T.S.I., Dublin), a slight and 
colourless publication. New, purposeful direction—and an attractive 
cover—have infused into it vitality and a note of actuality. The 
text of an address by the Bishop of Galway on “The Russian 
Interplanetary Missile,’ ‘“‘The Church and Science Today” by 
Rev. P. J. McLaughlin, “‘Can Education Stand Still?’ by Rev. 
Peter Birch and ‘‘The Christmas Cycle in the Liturgical Year” 
by Rev. Michael Harty, are among the articles in the January-March 
issue. Of particular interest to readers of this review is the article 
by the English ex-Communist writer, Douglas Hyde, on “Ireland 
Through Foreign Eyes.” The author has frequently proved himself 
a good friend of Ireland and he does not lack either courage or 
charity. 

Hyde is deeply impressed by Ireland’s missionary achievement 
(he has seen it ‘“‘in the field” in Africa, Asia and Latin America). 
The Patrician movement he considers “‘superbly well suited to 
our times. . . . But I can’t help wondering just how much more 
successful it could be, at any rate in England, were it not saddled 
with that ill-chosen name. .. it is suggestive of intellectual arrogance, 
spiritual pride or social snobbery on the part of those who bear it.” 

Our major failing, in the opinion of this friendly critic, is our 
inability “‘to take even the first practical steps towards evolving 
a distinctively Catholic society.” The growth of interest in social 
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studies interests him: but he cannot forget his Communist training 
and be content with learning that is not applied. “‘A preoccupation 
with principles to the exclusion of their application may be the 
fault of those undergoing adult education; equally it may have 
its roots in the way the subject is presented.” 


* * * 


There has recently been formed in France an association for 
the promotion of sacred music, Association Saint-Ambrose pour 
le Chant Sacré du People. The movement, which has received the 
encouragement of the hierarchy and is under distinguished direction, 
offers members assistance and advice through a correspondence 
service and publishes eight times a year a 32-page review, EGLISE 
QUI CHANTE. The two issues which have appeared deal with Advent 
(No. 1) and Epiphany (No. 2). Articles on the liturgical chants 
(Kyrie, Sanctus, etc.), on certain psalms (by Pére Gelineau), on 
chants for children, and studies of chants and polyphony for the 
season make up a magazine of special interest to all concerned 
with sacred music but by no means limited to these. The address 
is 10 rue Blaise-Desgoffe, Paris 6e. Membership costs 700 francs 
a year. 


The Secretary would like to remind readers that 1958 subscriptions 
are now due. He would be grateful also if readers who have changed 
address would inform him as soon as possible. 
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New Books 


L’Art Sacré. November-December 
1956, January-February, March- 
April and May-June 1957. Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 29 Blvd. Latour- 
Maubourg. Price for four issues in 
special wrapper 720 francs (yearly 
1200 frs.) 


Liturgical Arts. A Quarterly Review. 
May and August 1957. New York: 
7 East 42nd Street. Annual Sub- 
scription $4.59. 

L’Art D’Eglise. A Quarterly Review. 
Numbers I to IV 1957. Bruges 
(Belgium): Abbey of St. Andrew. 
Annual Subscription 36/-. 


THESE four special issues of L’ART 
SACRE are devoted in their entirety to 
an appraisal of church building and 
reconstruction in France during the 
preceding ten years. Much of the work 
surveyed is familiar, through 
magazines and exhibitions, and the 
real significance of the survey lies in 
the commentary. 

The first issue starts with a note on 
modern structural developments, and 
on the potentialities they hold for 
architects—and the pitfalls. ‘The 
new techniques, concrete and steel, 
are a permanent temptation to the 
virtuosi. The defect of virtuosity is 
that it subordinates the end to the 
means, the movement and thought of 
a sonata to an exhibition of technique, 
the harmony of a church to the profit 
of a man’s vanity.’? From structure 
the study proceeds to planning and 
the second issue includes a systematic 
analysis of churches of unusual plan 
shapes: square, round, half-round, 
elliptical, egg-shaped, fan-shaped and 
triangular. The practical, liturgical 
and aesthetic properties of the various 
shapes are aptly illustrated by reference 
to actual examples, old and new. 
This is a useful and intriguing article 
and it is followed by illustrations and 
a description of M. Marot’s church at 
Fontaine-les-Grés, which derives from 


the least promising formula, the 
whole of the church, including side 
chapels and sacristies, being contained 
within the rigid form of an equilateral 
triangle. The result is singular unity 
and simplicity allied to a precision of 
form and perfection of detail which 
accentuate the truly  church-like 
quality of this beautiful building. The 
photographs, from near and far, 
demonstrate how harmoniously it 
falls into place in the flat landscape 
of Champagne. There is illustrated 
in the same issue a small timber chapel 
near Nice for the Compagnons 
d’Emmaiis, built by a young Swiss 
architect with two helpers—at a cost 
of £60. 


Number III includes the full 
programme for the competition for 
the church of Sainte Anne at Nancy, 
the text being more didactic than is 
customary here. The _ interesting 
winning design by Pierre Prunet, 
Architect en Chef des Monuments 
Historiques, is fully illustrated. This 
issue concludes with Father 
Capellade’s ‘Voyage au pays de 
Tennui,” a cautionary tour of new 
churches in Normandy, starting from 
the deplorable Lisieux basilica. 


Number IV tackles the very thorny 
problem of decoration. Architects 
are taken to task for common faults, 
vulgarities and clichés: the abuse of 
the cross as a decorative feature, the 
obtrusive use of statues and images 
especially those for the stations, the 
fashionable sanctuary treatment (“Rien 
de plus impondérable que la mode’’) 
with its great wall of exposed rubble 
masonry and inevitable enormous 
crucifix or plain cross “‘to take the 
bare look off the back wall.’’ Once 
again, to point the moral that what 
matters is not the formula but the 
quality and inspiration of the artist, 
the warning is followed by an article 
on the modest and charming church of 
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Tournan-en-Brie, in which rubble 
masonry is handled with great 
sensibility. 

The altar, we are told, can be the 
work of a sculptor and one fine 
Swiss example (by A. Schilling) is 
illustrated. It could be that such an 
altar, a major work of art in its own 
right, would raise almost insuperable 
obstacles to the design of crucifix, 
tabernacle and candlesticks. Also, 
the use of frontal and frontlet seems 
impracticable, but it would seem that 
the liturgical clothing of the altar 
has not been revived in France to the 
extent that it has been in England. 

These lucid and perceptive essays 
have a unique value and it is to be 
hoped that they will reach architects 
and artists engaged in ecclesiastical 
work. 


There is a militantly evangelical 
tone about the editorial matter of 
LITURGICAL ARTS. Readers are exhorted 
to fly the false doctrines of pseudo- 
traditional art—‘‘The architectural 
hack who can produce a style at a 
moment’s notice should be allowed to 
exercise his sorry influence only on 
buildings of an ephemeral nature.” 
There has been a remarkable change 
in recent years in the climate of 
opinion, which Father Kron ascribes 
partly to the much greater numbers 
of Catholics who now proceed to 
higher education: heretofore the 
relatively low standard of education 
among the Cathol.c population left 
an easy field to the hack architect and 
repository dealer. The May issue 
illustrates two charming Japanese 
churches in which timber is used in 
traditional manner, and two interesting 
but rather self-conscious designs for 
churches in the United States. Father 
Kron makes an eloquent plea for 
the establishment in each city of a 
religious art centre, a proposition 
which might be very usefully 
considered in Ireland. 


L’ART D’EGLISE, beautifully- 
produced quarterly, continues to 
unearth, as if from a rich and unknown 
mine, a wealth of living and beautiful 
examples of sacred art. Number II, 
for example, illustrates ceramic 
stations, a bronze tabernacle, and 
silver crosses and medals by Pierre 
Toulhoat. Patently rooted in Breton 
folk-art, this work has _ integrity, 
vigour and unmistakable quality, 
Number III surveys current American 
work and Number I Austrian work. 
In the latter it is impossible not to be 
captivated by Professor Kramreiter’s 
pre-war church of St. Joseph at 
Vienna (1938), and his exquisite 
little church at Edlach, an essay in 
the rural vernacular which has, 
perhaps, a lot in common with the 
true traditional sculpture of Toulhoat. 

GERALD McNICHOLL 
Dublin 


The Catholic Priesthood According to | 
the Teaching of the Church. Papal 
Documents from Pius X to Pius 
XII selected by Mgr. P. Veuillot. 
Translated by Rev. John A. O’Flynn, 
L.S.S., in collaboration with Rey. 
P. Birch, D.Ph., and Very Rev. G. 
Canon Mitchell, D.D. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill. 1957. Pp. xliii, 638. 
Price 35/-. 

“It is for the priest, not the people, 

to change; it is vain for the priest to 

ring his church bell, because no 
one pays heed; the people must listen 
for the sirens which sound from the 
factories, those temples of industrial 
technique where the modern world 
lives and breathes; the priest must 
once again become a missionary if he 
wants Christianity to remain and to 
become once more the vital leaven 
of civilisation.”” Archbishop Montini 
introduces in these words a synthesis 
of papal teaching on the priesthood 
which assembles within the covers of 


one volume every important statement i 
of Saint Pius X, Benedict XV, Pius | 
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NEW BOOKS 


XI and of our present Pope up to 
1954 on the place of the priest in the 
modern world. Three Maynooth 
professors have collaborated in trans- 
lating the work from the original 
French edition, which itself was 
largely a translation from Latin or 
Italian originals. The English version 
is smooth and readable and its 
publication here is a notable event. 

There are over 600 pages of text; 
indexes of documents used, of 
scriptural references, of canons of 
the code and of matters discussed 
fill more than sixty pages. Citations 
from the Bible, the Fathers, the great 
theologians and saints are skilfully 
woven into a tapestry which unfolds 
to reveal a satisfying, complete and 
authentic picture of the priest as 
Christ would have him be. It offers 
a portrait in the round, attractive, 
challenging, inspiring. This is the real 
thing which shows up the base metal 
which sometimes gains currency as 
the ideal priestly figure. 

Has the Church at any time enjoyed 
such magnificent leadership as in our 
day? These pages make one think not. 
If this is a real encyclopaedia of papal 
teaching on the priesthood don’t 
just think it is for occasional reading. 
I found it absorbing—so realistic, 
down-to-earth and so closely aware of 
modern needs. With pencil in hand 
you underline, make a note, re-read 
or let the eye wander through the 
promising pastures of the index 
columns. Everything is here and a 
better title would be “A _ Priest’s 
Companion.” It is a book to live with, 
pray with, preach with. Nothing here 
from the ivory tower, the speculator’s 
cell but the pastor speaking to his fellow 
shepherds, exhorting those called ‘‘to 
hard work in the spiritual army of the 
Church” to seize upon the oppor- 
tunities offering today, “‘a period of 
grave peril, yet full of promise and 
hope.” 

The 


comprises 


first section 


documents from the pen of Saint 
Pius, Benedict XV and Pius XI, 
divided into 579 paragraphs, which 
makes for ease of reference. These 
reveal a truly prophetic insight into 
the malaise of our time. With Pius XII 
we are invited to survey quidquid 
agunt sacerdotes in the light of the 
world’s needs and the Church’s 
wisdom and as we read we feel, like 
the disciples at Emmaus, our hearts 
burning within us. Give this book to 
the young seminarian. A long lifetime 
will not exhaust its treasure hoard. 

There should be successive editions 
of The Catholic Priesthood. Let us 
have continuous pagination, a dust 
jacket with more character and sense 
of design and, if possible, a larger 
format. We could have done without 
some of the French documents, 
which number over a score. Ireland 
has none, Spain one, U.S.A. two, 
Germany two. But this is carping 
criticism which should not find place 
in the presence of a noble book. 

P. J. BROPHY 

Carlow 


The Red Book of the Persecuted 
Church. Albert Galter. Dublin: 
Gill & Son, Ltd. 1957. Pp. 491. 
Price 30/-. 

“COMMENT is free, but facts are 

sacred.”” The famous aphorism of a 

famous English journalist might well 

adorn the title page of The Red Book. 

All too often the Catholic case on 

many issues is presented with an 

over-load of comment and insufficient 
documentation. The Red Book 
triumphantly reverses this trend. Here 
we have the facts, presented without 
journalistic tear-jerking, of the per- 
secution of seventy-five million of our 
fellow-Catholics by Communism. 

Country by country, from Czecho- 

slovakia to China, the technique of 

persecution is revealed from  un- 
impeachable sources, more often than 
not from the statements and 
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publications of the Communists 
themselves. Some may not find this 
an easy book to read because of its 
painstaking documentation, its under- 
statement rather than its appeal to 
emotion. No serious reader, however, 
will find it a dull book and the case 
it seeks to establish seems irrefutable 
on the evidence. 

There is always a temptation to 
describe Communist persecution in 
the simplest possible terms, principally 
physical force. We think of the penal 
laws and the gibbet of Tyburn. It is 
no longer as simple as that. The 
Communist attack is on every level of 
human activity, using every device and 
facility of our modern age. Funda- 
mentally it has a single plan, to 
destroy totally the Church, but it is 
most flexible in adapting its methods to 
varying conditions. One need only 
compare recent events in Poland and 
Hungary to see this point brought 
home. Sometimes, as in China, it gives 
the appearance of trying to preserve 
the Church in order the better to 
destroy it. ‘“‘We consider Chinese 
priests as a ‘social value’ which, far 
from wanting to destroy, we wish on 
the contrary to retrieve. . . . Once 
we have freed them from their foreign 
‘preceptors,’ we hope to ‘retrieve’ 
the priests easily and to use them with 
profit in the social field’? (A Chinese 
Communist official quoted on page 
174). 

To understand this variety of 
method and circumstance one should 
studiously delay over the first two 
chapters of The Red Book. They 
explain the application of the Marxist 
dialectic, the framework within which 
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Patriotism 


A reprint (6d. reduction for quantities) of Father Diarmund 6 
Laoghaire’s article ‘“Patriotism—A Christian Virture” is now 


the liquidation of religion is pursued 
as a scientific operation. What might 
later seem like inconsistencies of 
paradoxes fall into line. 

It goes without saying that, humanly 
speaking, the Communists once they 
achieve power hold most of the 
trump cards, and if The Red Book 
teaches any single lesson it is that we 
should go to the very limit of 
compassion and charity in our 
understanding of the difficulties facing 
Church leaders at the mercy of 
totalitarian pressure. We should not 
forget that the peace we enjoy, 
precarious though it may appear, is 
paid for by the enslavement of our 
brethren in eastern Europe and 
elsewhere. It is so easy to advocate 
intransigence from the safety of 
well-furnished ivory towers or to 
criticise inflexibility from places where 
an unwise ecclesiastical diplomacy 
might not have such serious con- 
sequences. The persecuted Church has 
its Wyszynskis and Mindszentys; it 
needs them both. 

At times when reading this book 
one gets the uncomfortable feeling 
that Communists had studied weak- 
nesses and abuses in the Church more 
carefully than had Catholics them- 
selves. From other sources, however, 
we know that the crisis of persecution 
has stimulated much self-examination 
and rethinking among both clergy and 
laity, even in the concentration camp, 
When their day of freedom comes 
they may well surprise us with their 
criticisms of our complacency. 


MICHAEL O’NEILL 
Saint Columban’s, Navan 
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